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Mr. Roosevelt’s Vatican incident of a few months ago is not to 
be unduly magnified. As far as he personally is concerned, it is 
a matter that should be dropped. Yet this incident ought, while 
fixing public attention, to serve some purpose other than that of 
newspaper gossip. The underlying situation, the claims of the 


Roman Catholic church, andits relations with protestantism in 


A 
Catholic countries, are of general importance and concern. Do 


yrotestant churches, does the Methodist church, have a work to 

perform, and consequently the right to exist, on Roman and Ital- 
ian soil? Does the Vatican, does official catholicism, recognize 
this right ? 

Let us emphasize at the outset that the Pope is not merely a 
commanding figure because of his personal piety and character, 
because he has been a pastor loved by his Venetian flock. He is 
the supreme head of the oldest and greatest Christian church. 
Fairbanks and Roosevelt are now private citizens whose acts 
have at present no political significance. But they have been 
honored politically by the citizens of their country with the same 
relations held by the Pope religiously with the members of the 
Catholic church. When the whole secular Continental world is 
everywhere greeting them as men who represent their country, 
they are bound to consider the obligations of courtesy such rep- 
resentation incurs, especially as such courtesies can have no di- 
rectly official significance to prejudice the rights and claims of 
others. They could not pass by without caring to visit the 
Pope, without expressing a friendly interest in the prisoner of the 
Vatican. The request for an audience at the Vatican was an act 
of courtesy, the omission of which the Catholic world would be 
the last to forgive and forget. 
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Former Vice President Fairbanks was granted an audience, 
but the invitation was recalled when it was learned that he had 
previously arranged to speak to the Methodists in Rome, mem- 
bers of his own church. Mr. Roosevelt was granted an audience 
only on condition that he would bind himself not to visit the 
Methodist Church in Rome. He refused to accept the conditions 
attached. Nothing has been shown to indicate that he expected 
to meet Roman Methodists in any way apart from the mass of 
people who desired to see him at the embassy. The Vatican has 
more than once applauded Roosevelt as a friend whose fair deal- 
ing and tolerance it appreciated. In spite of this, it insisted on 
putting him on record in accepting the audience. On his arrival 
in Rome Roosevelt published the correspondence. The whole 
Italian world was on the qui vive to see what would be done. 
This publication was his only means of avoiding misrepresenta- 
tion of himself and the Vatican by the press and by private gos- 
sip nowhere more active than in Rome. If the Vatican acted in 
the only possible way, it cannot complain that the facts have 
been published. 

It is acommonplace of history that the Vatican claims politi- 
cal dominion over Rome, a former papal state. The Pope never 
leaves the Vatican. In doing so he would have to traverse the 
disputed territory. Todoso surreptitiously would be undigni- 
fied. Todo so openly would be an act of war or to recognize the 
authority of the Italian government. The sum of money yearly 
voted by the Italian government for the expenses of the Catholic 
church in the disputed territory is regularly refused. Money 
voted for the expenses of the Catholic church in other Italian 
provinces is accepted. The cardinals always go from their homes 
or hotels in Rome in a carriage, when going to the Vatican, to 
avoid stepping directly from Italian soil across the threshold. 
The rulers of Catholic countries always go from their embassies 
accredited to the Vatican to visit the pope, never from embassies 
accredited to the Italian government. They are forbidden to 
visit the Quirinal. The break of the Prince of Mcnaco with the 
Vatican has occurred since the incident under discussion, because 
he visited the King in Rome. Cardinal Merry del Val has in a 
recent interview said that such visitors as Mr. Roosevelt are ex- , 
pected to come from their embassies or hotels, and not directly 
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from the Quirinal. Thusthe Vatican uses every possible occasion 
to set forth this historic political claim. 

In the official discussion of this incident the Vatican makes a 
clear distinction between churches organized solely for foreign 
protestants living in Rome and those which are active in enroll- 
ing as members Roman and Italian citizens. The Methodist 
church there belongs to the latter class. The Vatican protests 
against according it the rights of citizenship. It applies the 
terms of proselyting and pernicious activity to its work. It is 
fortunate that this official distinction has been made clear to 
the world. The activity of such Methodist leaders as Dr. Burt 
in disputing the claims of the papacy has deeply wounded 
Vatican sensibilities. It might seem that this resentment alone 
is the basis for the protest against the presence of the Methodist 
church in Rome. It has added heat to the controversy. But it 
is no longer necessary to argue the question. The Vatican pro- 
tests against any evangelical protestant propaganda on Italian 
soil. It claims all Italians as its own, and any attempt to enroll 
them as protestants is deemed proselyting. Are Rome and Italy 
at heart and in name truly Roman Catholic? Ifso, onecan sym. 
pathize with the Vatican in deeming such propaganda mere 
proselyting at its very doors and as such obnoxious. Ifthe facts 
are otherwise, can protestant churches truly serve Christianity 
by sharing in the work of evangelizing Rome and Italy? And 
France, Spain, Portugal, and the Catholic countries of South 
America are suggested by the question. The Vatican’s claim to 
the monopoly of spiritual leadership in Catholic countries is a 
matter of vast consequence. Let us examine the situation in 
Italy to see what light it throws on this wider claim. 

The Waldensian church has won the right to exist on Italian 
soil. But it is small and insignificant in the face of the Catholic 
majority. There areseveral mission protestant churchesin Italy, 
but the only one to assume the aggressive is that of the Metho- 
dist church. It entered Rome a year after the taking of Rome 
in 1870 by the troops of United Italy. Under the leadership of 
Dr. Burt, now missionary bishop, it has made steady progress. 
The work is fully organized. In addition to the church proper 
there is an Epworth League, a Sunday School, a book-store, a 
printing press, and an elaborate school system. The Reeder 
Theological School is actively training Italians for the pastorate. 
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There is a school for boys. Crandon Hall, the school for girls, 
under the patronage of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, has recently been forced to seek larger quarters. It 
has a 12 year course with industrial features, afaculty of 30, and 
250 pupils. Miss Edith Burt, a graduate of Goucher College of 
Baltimore, is in charge. The Girls’ Home Schoolhad, in 1909, 67 
pupils. Its director is Miss Italia Garibaldi, granddaughter of 
the famous Italian patriot. 

Some years ago a young Italian student of the theological 
school founded an admirable little playground or recreatorio for 
the boys ofa poorand populous quarter far from the public parks. 
Marconi, at the time the most widely known Italian, gave it the 
use of his name. Its success aroused the Catholics, and it was 
rumored that the department of the Propaganda had voted a 
generous sum for a rival institutionona princely scale. Thelater 
history of this work we do not know, but it is significant that 
the first effort to give the boys of that part of Romea playground 
was made by an Italian Methodist. The New York Times of 
April 10, 1910, gives a summary of the work of Methodism in 
Italy. We have borrowed many of the above details from that 
article. This summary of the work done in Rome alone is 
enough to show that Methodism in Italy rests on a broad basis 
and thatits work embraces all forms of the activities of a modern 
church. 

The writer some time ago employed one of the young men at- 
tached to the Methodist school in Rome as tutor in Italian and 
learned from him the history of his connection with Methodism. 
As a university student, he called for a book on German literature 
at the National Library in Rome. The statement contained in it 
that Luther wasthe founder of modern German prose style wasa 
profound surpriseto him. Hehad been taughtin a Catholic school 
that Luther was an apostate of more than doubtful morality, in- 
spired by unworthy motives, and wholly a worker of evil. That 
Germany owed to Luther anything good, least of all anything ‘ 
national, was a shock to all his previous opinions. He became 
interested in getting at the truth. After reading all he could find 
on Luther, he was filled with indignation and revolt. His early 
teachers had given him no just idea of the positive work accom- 
plished by Luther. He could no longer trust them. He left the 
Catholic church. Later he made the acquaintance of some Ital- 
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ian protestants and was introduced to Dr. Burt. He joined the 
Methodist school along with his younger brother. He remarked 
that he was spiritually alone in the world when taken into the 
Methodist church. 

Another instance was that of a brilliant young peasant boy in 
the Alban Hills who was destined for the priesthood. Ashe faced 
his career he was tormented by intellectual problems that gave 
1im no peace. In despair he went to a distant city to find dis- 
traction and relief. He fought his fight alone, and the return ofhis 
priestly robes was the announcement of the renunciation of his 
calling. From the sobbing lips of his peasant mother the writer 
learned of her tragic disappointment. Years of sacrifice to secure 
his education and dreams of his priestly career were thus suddenly 
brought to naught. To her came the pangs of separation and 
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the haunting anxiety about his soul’s salvation, inspired by 
the church’s condemnation of an apostate, and intensified by the 
Italian earnestness of her unquestioning faith. Caste lines are 
sharply drawn in Italy. When the family learned that he had 
become a grocer’s clerk, they could not become reconciled to his 
changed vocation. Carducci has described in his brilliant poem, 
translated some time ago in the Outlook, the view from Rocca di 
Papa in theAlban Hills. It was with tear-dimmed eyes that the 
peasant mother looked out on this matchless view, down from 
Monte Cavo to Rome in the Campagna where her boy had 
gone, separated by a gulf that seemed immeasurable. What 
were his feelings as he looked back at the sun-kissed mountain- 
top from which he had been torn, one can but faintly imagine. 

In the Methodist school at Rome he found fast friends and the 
intellectual sympathy he craved. Suchcases as these may berare, 
but it is worth emphasizing that such men are men of worth and 
character. Their break with Catholicism is fundamental and 
irretrievable. They are influenced by no unworthy motives and 
are not reached by proselyting. They would be utterly isolated 
spiritually and lost to Christian associations were there no pro- 
testant church to receive them. 

The Methodist schools in Rome have won favor with many 
Italians of the official class. The schools for girls have been 
especially patronized by them. Italian officials are above all de- 
voted to the cause of United Italy. In the past they were forced 
to patronize Catholic institutions. The Jesuit schools for boys 
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have been the best. Such institutions as the oneat Frascatihave 
taught hosts of boys from good families and taught them well. 
But the teaching of history and the political opinions instilled in 
the minds of young pupils have been strongly colored by advanc- 
ing the claims of the papacy above all others. Many patrons 
have been deeply irritated to feel that their unquestioning loyalty 
to United Italy has not been taught their children. This gulf of 
opinion has widened with the progress of democratic and social- 
istic ideas and the growing stability of the Italian government. 
The development of state schools has afforded relief, especially in 
the case of the boys. Many leading Italians, however, have been 
glad to have their children, especially the girls, taught according 
to American ideals. 

The question now rises as to the place in Italy for general 
church work on the part of protestant bodies. The Catholic 
press, pastoral and encyclical letters, and sermons one can hear 
in any cathedral, are sufficient warrant for the statement that 
there is an ever growing mass of people in Italy hostile or indif- 
ferent to Catholicism. The reasons for this drift of opinion and 
sentiment are delicate and complex. Some forces at work, how- 
ever, can be analyzed. With these determined, it is fair to weigh 
the ability of protestant churches to aid in stemming the tide of 
irreligion. 

In the political world socialistic thought is permeating all 
classes. The story of the struggle between socialism and Ca- 
tholicism is a long one; but the noise of the battle is fresh and 
unceasing. The bitter condemnation of socialism by the Vatican 
and from the pulpit and religious press testifies to the gulf that 
separates Italian Catholicism, with its dreams of political power 
and an unbroken hierarchy in the social order, from the demo- 
cratic doctrine of socialist leaders. The cheap dailies go every- 
where carrying the new ideas. The political leaders and labor 
organizers; the commercial traveller, the colporteur of new ideas 
as Balzac describes him; the university student, always a revo- 


lutionary force in Europe; are steadily winning the man inter- 
ested in political and social discussions to ideas of more or less 
pronounced socialism. The laborer in the cities has long been 
committed. Popular education and cheap newspapers are de- 
veloping the same mentality in rural districts. Many men are 
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awakening to the consciousness that they are no longer in touch 
with their church on political and social questions. They feel 
these matters to be vitalto them. They aresincere. The oppos- 
ing sides draw sharp lines. Men are forced to accept the di- 
vision. 

Italy is a land of deep, true, religious feeling. Italians are slow 
to give up their faith, But the men are slowly drifting out of 
vital sympathy with their church. They may attend the mass 
for a time but their minds are alien. Where the sermon is not a 
prominent part of church worship, the church paper is the only 
intellectual bond. It cannot compete with the daily paper, 
voicing sympathetic political ideas, and indifferent to religious 
considerations, if not hostile. Thus the old solidarity of ideas 
and ideals is broken. This drift of thought finds no effective 
counteractive. 

Of course, religion is not after all at stake. The heart of the 
matter does not lie in socialism. Itsimportance rests on the tac- 
tics of Catholicleadership and on the historicalbackground. The 
average man would not see in the progress of democracy and 
socialism the destruction of religion, did not religion stake itself 
on the wager and lose. 

As elsewhere, the progress of scientific thought and popular 
education, with its generalizing of scientific ideas, is challenging 
the thought of the church. The rudiments of scientific thought 
are by means of the newspaper and the school percolating 
down to the very soil. In the elastic, fluid medium of American 
life, this force spends itself and transforms itself without entirely 
changing the face of things. In the brittle, unyielding fabric of 
official Catholicism, the impact is harsh and destructive. Dog- 
matic condemnation of scientific thought has met many a Water- 
loo. The moral effect of these battles has not been lost on 
minds which, while incapable of always sharing in the thick of 
the struggle, are conscious of the outcome. 

Modern ideas on scientific and social problems may be as far 
apart as the poles in subject matter. They have at least the 
common bond of being modern. Men experience the biological 
necessity of integrating their mental life. Catholicism attempts 
the miracle of integrating the thought of its followers in scholas- 
ticism. Waiving the deep value of scholasticism and the ulti- 
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mate outcome, we suggest that scholasticism clashes with mod- 
ern thought where modern ideas are most active, most sensitive, 
most vital. Among the university students, in the world of the 
professions, becoming every day more all embracing, the havoc 
is vast. The radical elenient of these classes has agencies for 
reaching the ear of the people, who are falling steadily more di- 
rectly under their influence. The culture of the people may be 
only skin deep, but it is becoming universal and in some of its 
negative phases victorious. 

Thus the old unity and solidarity of thought in countries like 
Italy, which bound the average man to society and to Catholi- 
cism, is being broken and dissolved. Many individuals are no 
longer in sympathy with the prevailing religious leadership. 
They range from the bitter anti-clerical who would trace all op- 
pression and injustice to the papacy, across the intermediate 
stage of devotion but intellectual apathy, to the individualistic 
modernist who independently reworks his faith and claims the 
right to stay in it in spite of rebellion against religious author- 
ity on fundamental matters. No hard and fast lines can be 
drawn. It is disconcertingly difficult to determine even the ex- 
treme types. Practically it can be stated with assurance that 
there is a large and growing mass of men in Italy hostile or in- 
different to Roman Catholicism. They are often men of real 
worth and religious natures. 

The real import of this situation is apparent only when one 
reflects upon its inevitable effect on the rising generation. Chil- 
dren do not understand their father’s ideas on all subjects. Of- 
ten they do not appreciate the reasons for parental opinions on 
fundamental matters. But they never fail to catch these feel- 
ings on vital concerns, and in the aggregate they reflect them 
faithfully. As they grow up in this secular atmosphere hostile 
to church guidance, they run the very certain peril of losing 
what their parents have not lost, that hold on sacred things 
and fundamental morality which the Catholic Church in Italy 
has in its so-far undivided keeping. 

But it is the mother who is the spiritual director of the child. 
This is true, and theItalian motheris as a rule deeply religious. 
Yet her undivided leadership does not go beyond the earlier 
years. Another factor is here at work. Socialism, democracy, 
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and universal education have begun to arouse the great mass of 
women in the Old World, hitherto quiescent, to active participa- 
tion in political thinking. In France women are crowding the 
girls’ schools and the universities. Conservative England has the 
suffragette. In Italy a feminist congress at Rome has recently 
voiced ideas as shocking to Vatican sensibilities as if the near-by 
craters in the Alban Hills had suddenly become active. The 
women of the world are everywhere showing the ability and the 
inclination to assimilate masculine mentality, that is the con- 
cerns and opinions of men on public and social questions. It is 
evident that some of the general effects of the drift of ideas seen 
in the case of the men will likewise apply to the women. The 


revolt against religious leadership is at least seriously threat- 
ened. It entails a weakening of that bond that has tied each 
rising generation to an early unquestioning faith. 

The deeper forces at work transforming the spiritual life of the 
age are not readily analyzed. The part each plays is not yet to 
be assigned. In the main, however, the solvent effects of these 
forces are due to the emphasis the modern man puts on democ- 
racy, social readjustment, on practical and intellectual consider- 
ations, and on individual life and rights. Socialism may have 
its very certain drawbacks. Science may form its hasty conclu- 
sions. Modern life may crave unduly material satisfactions. 
These tendencies cannot be stemmed by insisting on hierarchy, 
on creed, on belief, on obedience, and on medieval dreams of 
another life. 

Thus we see sweeping across Italy, as across other countries, 
a vast ebb tide. The currents go eddying, to pause here, to rush 
on there. Each individual feels the undertow in his own way, 
but none escapes altogether. A great biological evolutionary 
process is at work, capable of infinite variation and reversion to 
type. The process is no less sure and all embracing. Each ob- 
server will see this process with his own eyes and sum it up in 
his own way. Whatone deems transitory and sporadic, another 
will deem cardinal. All see the process. Italy, as other coun- 
tries, contains a large and growing number of people divorced 
from the religious leadership prevailing in its borders. The ris- 
ing generation will add many recruits. As long as all sound 
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morality and spiritual teaching are in the hands of one church, 
the losses of this church mean the loss of these things. All agen- 
cies which can be set to work to promote true religious life are 
to be encouraged. The success of one will aid the other. 

It ison this broad basis of sharingin acommon task that Meth- 
odism rests its claim to work in Italy. Not clashing with the 
modern mind on socialistic tendencies, freer in admitting modern 
thought because in origin closer to it, speaking more directly to 
the individual and offering him the Bible from which to draw 
spiritual nourishment, and insisting more on life than on belief and 
obedience, Methodism can hope to win many choice souls from 
hopeless drifting. Its success so far justifies thishope. Catholicism 
has shown vast ability to adapt itself and recover from appar- 
ently hopeless situations. It doubtless will do so in Italy, and 
will ever continue to be the religion of the Italian masses. But 
the needs of the present and rising generation are insistent. The 
dream of unity and of a Catholic monopoly of Italian soil must 
not stand in the way of the satisfaction of the needs of the age. 




















Do Our Colleges Pay ?* 


By S. C. MITCHELL, 
President of the University of South Carolina. 

This is a time when those who are called upon to support our 
colleges and universities are everywhere asking: ‘Does it pay? 
Does it pay?’ Iam going, so far as possible, to put before you 
some facts which may be of aid in the formation of an estimate 
as to the value and services of such institutions. Then you may 
judge for yourselves as to whether or not they pay. 

In 1636 there was a farmer by the name of Benjamin Syms 
who lived on the Peninsula, in Virginia, not far from Hampton. 
Sixteen years after the Mayflower landed at Plymouth, he gave 
two hundred acres of land and eight milch cows to found a free 
school in his neighborhood. In 1654 a friend by the name of 
Eaton, inspired by his example, gave an additional tract of land 
and more milch cows to found another school in the same com- 


munity. So far as we can make out, this school—for the two 
were afterwards combined—furnished the only opportunity for 
the education of a child whose widowed mother lived near by. 
This boy, George Wythe, grew to be a scholar as a result of the 
impulse planted by that school, and became the teacher of 
Thomas Jefferson, John Marshall, and Henry Clay. Did this 
school pay? 

The money Syms and Eaton gave, far in the past, is still in- 
tact, every dollar of it. If you go to Hampton, Va., you will 
see this legend written on the high school building: ‘The Syms- 
Eaton High School.’”’ An invested fund of ten thousand dollars 
is now bringing in six hundred dollars interest annually, which is 
used to train the manhood of the Old Dominion. I question 
whether there is another dollar in the United States today that 
can be traced to the hand of the original owner as can these gifts 
of Syms and Eaton, and that in spite of the fact that three suc- 
cessive wars have swept with all their destruction and carnage 
over this very scene—Bacon’s Rebellion, in 1676; the Revolution 
of 1776; and the Civil War. Yorktown and Bethel are within 
earshot of this high school. 


*In substance a portion of an address delivered at the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, 1910. 
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Take another illustration: There is a little college, Bowdoin, 
way up yonder in the State of Maine. Its President, Dr. Hyde, 
recently told me the following facts: A few yearsago, if you had 
gone into the United States Senate, you would have seen a Bow- 
doin man presiding—Frye. If you had gone into the House of 
Representatives, you would also have seen a Bowdoin man pre- 
siding—Tom Reed. If, midway, you had looked in upon the 
Supreme Court, you would have seen another Bowdoin man pre- 
siding—Chief Justice Fuller. Does it pay? 

One of the best addresses I have ever heard delivered to a stu- 
dent body was by Dr. Parkin, of England, who addressed the 
University of South Carolina this autumn. Among other things, 
he gave this incident: When he entered one of the smaller col- 
leges of Oxford, in 1873, seven of the students by chance were 
called upon to debate a question. There was no nice selection 
on the score of capacity—just seven men pitched together toform 
a debating team. Who were the seven men? One was Mr. 
Asquith, the present Prime Minister of England, the real ruler of 
a larger number of the earth’s inhabitants than any other manon 
the globe. Who was another? Lord Milner, whose speeches in 
the present crisis in British politics have been indeed notable. 
Another is the supreme judge of all India, with its three hundred 
millions of people. And so with the rest. Parkin, himself, asthe 
executive of the Cecil Rhodes scholarships, has brought together 
at Oxford University the most cosmopolitan group ofstudents in 
the world, representing all branches of the English speaking 
peoples. He added this remark, which struck me with force: 
“That statesman in Parliament would be considered very poor 
indeed who did not keep his eye steadily upon the University with 
a view to selecting the capable youth gathered there to bring 
them into public life.’ 

Take another instance. There is a college in Providence called 
Brown. What has it done for education? Well, it gave to the 
world Horace Mann, the founder of the public school system. It 
gave us also President Angell, who set the pace in the University 
of Michigan for all state institutions, especially in the West. 
And it gave us likewise Dr. Barnas Sears, who, just after the 
war, came South and began, with great tact and ability, to 
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elaborate our public school system, and, through the process of 
education, to rebuild the waste places of our region. 

Some years ago, up yonder near Bastrop in your own State of 
Louisiana, there grew up a boy upon a little farm—O. M. John- 
ston. I visited the farm, containing probably twenty acres in 
cotton,—a one-horse farm, with as plain a home as you ever 
saw; but a sturdy father and noble mother were his. The father 
could read, and they took at least the county paper, which was 
printed in big letters. It had little news, and it came only once a 
week. When that boy was seventeen years of age, there came to 
his section a man by the name of Williams, who taught a sum- 
mer school. Johnston went six or seven miles to attend this 
school. What did Williams teach? Well, Ido not think he could 
have taught that boy much of anything. But he did something 
for him better than that; he planted in the boy’s heart an im- 
pulse to train himself fully and to devote his talents to the public 
good. That is the supreme work of a teacher. And often it 
doesn’t take four years to doit. Williams did this for Oliver. 

The boy said to his father, “Let me go. I want to strike out 
for myself to get aneducation.” The father replied, “‘We cannot; 
we are not able; after you have picked out our little patch of cot- 
ton, you must go as usual into the rich delta and pick cotton on 
the plantations there, in order to enable the family to eke out a 


” 


living.” But the next spring his father, seeing it was impossible 


to strike out for himself. He had not a penny. Well, the 
boy drove a bunch of cattle to the Indian Territory. He helped 
to build a gin house. It still stands, a monument to genius that 
[ delight in. When September came, Oliver had in his pocket 
sixty-two dollars. His father put him in a wagon and drove 
him forty miles to the nearest railroad station. So ignorant 
were they of schools that they inquired at the country store 
where they could find a college. A drummer told him of the A, 
& M. College in Mississippi. Oliver took the train and reached 
the college, whose president was General Stephen D. Lee. Many 
of you knew that man. General Lee told the youth that, not be- 
ing a native of Mississippi, he would have to pay tuition and al- 
so to provide himself with a military uniform. Johnston replied 


1 


that he did not have money enough for that, adding, “I have 
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only thirty-one dollars left, but I will go to the Delta, pick cotton 


this season and be back next year for siudy.” 


“If you have got 
such determination to go to school,” said General Lee, “I advise 
you as you go towards the Delta, to make inquiries at Missis- 
sippi College. Sometimes boys there work their way through 
school.” Johnston stepped off the train at Clinton about day- 
break. He went straight to the home of the President. Think 
of it—a student knocking at a president’s door at sunrise. Yes, 
Oliver was a remarkable man! President Webb, of Mississippi 
College, was so impressed with the lad’s pluck that he told him 
he would divide with him his last half biscuit to enable him to 
get an education. Some ladies gave him quilts. He slept on the 
floor. He bought meal and bacon, and he cooked for himself. 
He ran errands, worked in gardens, chopped wood, did anything 
to turn an honest penny. 

Before commencement he hurried back to his native county, 
where the superintendent, who was a Jew, gave him a summer 
school to teach. Johnston afterwards introduced me to that 
Jew, who kept a tiny store, with as much deference as he would 
have shown in presenting me to the President of the United States. 
This act bespoke the nobility and gratitude of Johnston. Oliver 
J 


worked along this way until he graduated at Mississippi College, 


having won not only the first honors, but also the deep affection 
and admiration of all. He was at once made principal of the 
academy connected with the College. He sent for his sisters and 
put them in a woman’s college nearby. He drew from his na- 
tive county other young men like himself to college. 

Within two years he was made Professor of English in Missis- 
sippi College. The Board of Trustees, upon the resignation of 
Dr. Webb, wanted to make Johnston president. They didevery- 
thing in their power to get him to accept; but he said, “No, I 
have saved up a little money; Iam going to John Hopkins Uni- 
versity to equip myself fully in graduate work.”’ He spent three 
years at this great seat of learning in Baltimore, taking a five hun- 
dred dollar fellowship and spending his summers in Europe. Be- 
fore he had received his degree there, he was called to Bryn Mawr. 
He was soon afterwards elected to a chair in Leland Stanford 
University, and is now exerting a constructive influence through- 
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out the Pacific slope in all good causes. The other day, two 
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pamphlets came through the mail to my study, the one printed 
in Germany, and the other in Italy, and both bore the name of O. 
M. Johnston. Doesit pay? There is many a boy in the South, 
I venture to say, with the latent capacities of this man, and with 
the same high aspirations surging in his heart and mind. 

What is the function of a university in the South? It differs 
much from that of the university in the far West, or in the North. 
It must dovetail directly into the peculiar life of our people. If 
one wishes to estimate aright the value and purpose of this in- 
stitution, it is necessary to recall, briefly, the problems of the 
South. What are the great tasks that confront us as a people? 
I think they can be reduced to three—Economic Development, 
National Integration, and Racial Adjustment. All three of these 
tasks are being worked out through the school. Education is, 
therefore, the epitome of the South’s problems. 

The first task, then, is Economic Development, to which, hap- 
pily, you are addressing yourselves with commendable zeal and 
gratifying success. When this university was founded in 1860, 
it was almost coincident with the publication of Darwin’s “‘Ori- 
gin of Species.” This book was put on the counter of the Lon- 
don shop just about the day your buildings werenearing comple- 
tion, October 1, 1859. The path-breaking ideas of this book 
opened up a totally new era in the study of nature, which re- 
sulted in a wide application of science to economic development. 
‘e you are happily making use of its fruitful principles in the 
improvement of the soil and in the promotion of industries. I 


‘atulate you on having your Agricultural and Mechanical 





Department united with the central State University, binding 
the state and the nation, binding vocation and knowledge, 
binding public taxation with private gifts of citizens, as repre- 
sented in the Hill Memorial Library and the Alumni Hall. In 
such co-operation you have the keys to the future. Some col- 
leges, under the old order, were located in the back country, 
where the age is moving from them. To you, on the contrary, 
the world is coming. Upon this elect spot, railroads and in- 
dustries are today converging. The buoyancy of this occasion 
shows clearly that you are entering upon a period of expansive 
energies. 


The basal work in the South is farming. For an indefinite 
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period we are to remain an agricultural people. Does your 
agricultural course pay in bettering farming? I know a sensible 
man in Virginia who attended for two sessions the Polytechnic 
Institute at Blacksburg, Virginia. Near Burkeville was a worn- 
out farm owned by two maiden ladies. I said he was a sensible 
man. He married one of those ladies and set to work to see 
what he could make out of that land. It had been offered for 
sale at four dollars an acre and found no purchaser. He in- 
creased the fertility of the soil by wise means, such as cow peas, 
stock raising, and dairying. In ten years he was offered fifty 
dollars an acre for his land. His income last year was over six 
thousand dollars from this farm. 

So signal was his success as a result of science and common 
sense applied to farming, that some citizens of Virginia drew 
together and said to him, “You must go from community to 
community and explain to the farmers the practical methods 
you have used to better your land, to improve your stock, to 
sweeten your home, and to increase your income.’’ This was 
the beginning of the Demonstration Farm Movement in Virginia, 
which is doing incalculable good to the basal interests of that 
state. He attributes no small degree of his success to the two 
years’ training he got at the Polytechnic Institute at Blacksburg; 
I am inclined to attribute something to his fortunate marriage. 

It was recently my good fortune to be thrown in company 
with Sir Horace Plunkett whose personality deeply impressed 
me. As a member of the British House of Commons for eight 
years, he came to realize that for seven centuries England had 
applied in Ireland political remedies to economic wrongs. It oc- 
curred to him that the time had come to apply economic reme- 
dies to economic evils. He gave up hisseat in the Commons and 
went straight to the soil of Ireland. He busied himself in en- 
abling the peasants to own their plots of land. He told methat 
ultimately it would take something like a billion pounds to 
transfer the ownership of the soil from the absentee landlords to 
the peasant farmers of Ireland. The British government, as 
you know, is advancing sums of money for this purpose on very 
small interest and long payments. Besides, Sir Horace taught 
the peasants better farming, better business, and better living. ’ 
His movement is something like Dr. S. A. Knapp’s demonstra- 
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tion farm work in the South, of which the Britisher spoke in 
ardent praise. And now this isa pretty homely programme of 
progress, is it not? Dropping politics and energizing farming by 
increasing the fertility of the soil, by the proper selection of seed, 
by co-operative dairies, and similar means. As a result of such 
work, Ireland is being made prosperous and happy. For cen- 
turies, it was a Cinderella, slapped in the face by its more for- 
tunate sister across St. George’s Channel. 

How strangely the experience of Sir Horace Plunkett in Ire- 
land interprets the history of our own South. We have been 
made the fools of big politics. We are now turning from such 
idle issues to attend to affairs which lie at our front door, or, 
rather, in our back yards. Theuppermost questionsin the minds 
of Southern people today concern the increased yield of the soil, 
the diversification of crops, good roads, better schools, improved 
railroad facilities, the building of factories, the growth of com- 
munity life, the crusade against tuberculosis, and agitation in 
behalf of public health and sanitation. Such is the work that 
engages the serious people of the South, and this accounts for 
the fact that the demagogue has been thrown out of the socket. 
He has lost his job. 

Ifyouask: ‘What is the most significant thing occurring at 
the moment south of the Potomac River?” I will not put you 
on the scent of the politicians. The growth of community life is 
the significant thing occurring about us. Why did we not have 
community life under the old order? You know full well. The 
great plantation militated against community life. I grew up on 
the banks of this same river, higher up the stream, in the Delta. 
Community life was impossible. We were in the midst of a vast 
black population. The plantation itself, where my father had a 
store, embraced four thousand five hundred acres. There were 
only a few of us white families, less than you can count upon the 
fingers of your hand; all the rest were negroes, settled in their 
separate quarters about the place. How is it now? All this is 
changed. The plantation is divided up into little plots. There 
is nestling near by a little town, with its artesian well, bank, 
and public school. They have one church, sufficiently large for 
all the different denominations to worship in it. A community 
has taken the place of the old plantation. This spells progress. 
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Our stiff individualism warred against the growth of commun- 


ity life. This individualism was the mother of many virtues, but 
it was also the cause, in part, of social weakness. We are learn- 
ing a more excellent way, namely, co-operation. By combining 
our moneys through taxation, we get a public school, instead of 
the tutor in the private home, as before. The modern corpora- 
tion is only a form of co-operation in the development of indus- 
tries. Democracy itself is only co-operation of the people in 
government, instead of one-man rule, asin a monarchy. This is 
the age of co-operation, and this spirit is displaying itself no- 
where so signally as in the growth of community life. 

I visited recently a rural community at Zoar in South Carolina. 
I was shown a tiny shanty, once used as a school. There is to- 
day a large, two-story building, with patent desks, with beauti- 
ful pictures on- the walls, with flowers growing in the window 
boxes, and with an attractive library. But the most striking 
fact was the large auditorium above, where the entire commun- 
ity was gathered in the spirit of democracy, to discuss such prac- 
tical questions as corn growing, stock raising, the increase of lo- 
cal taxation for school purposes, good roads, and public sanita- 
tion. This means the enrichment of rural life. 

The second great task of the South is National Integration. 
The schools are doing much in the making of national spirit; 
none more so than the state universities, like this. A little girl 
on the campus of Richmond College, in Virginia, who had been 
to a primary school, picked up one day our country’s flag. She 
was too young to know anything about the United States. But, 
waving the fiag to and fro, she called out to her little playmates, 
“Oh, here’s one of those ‘My Country, ’tis of Thee!’”’ This be- 
speaks the true spirit of the Southern school. The school house 
on the hill overlooks all America! It throbs with high patriot- 
ism. And this stirring of the national spirit in the South is only 
a return to a former course. It is no innovation. It is only re- 
suming the lines of national progress laid down by men like 
Washington, Marshall, and Rutledge. 

The third great task is Racial Adjustment, and the school is 
contributing its efforts to the solution of this problem by energiz- 
ing the forces that make for light and love. 

In view of these three specific tasks, the commanding fact in the 
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uth is not the mere multiplication of schools nor the increase of 
.xes for their support but, rather, the structural purpose which 
robs in the school. We, asa people, have about made up our 
inds that training is the best tool with which to work out our 
purposes. Here lies the reason for the enthusiasm for education 

hich pervades the rank and file; here is the justification for the 
growing conviction that schools and colleges are our best invest- 


mencs. 








Professor of English in the Southwestern Presbyterian University. 

As we look at the cold, stern portraits of the Puritan fathers 
or read their strict statutes and closely argued theological 
tracts, we can easily imagine how reluctant the times were to 
admit to the “New Canaan” such a light-minded being as a joker. 
Yet there was laughter in spite of these long-faced latter-day 
saints, and today we sometimes laugh because of them. The 
Bay Psalm Book, in spite of its good intentions, compels a smile 
now and then, and that classic, the The New England Primer, 
made even the school boys of colonial days laugh. It is said 
that after the last alphabetical rhyme—the one illustrating Z, of 


irreverent New England boys were wont to write: 


But too often, as the school lads grew into manhood, they lost 
that sense of humor which throughout all history has distin- 


Some Bits of Colonial Humor. 


Cart Hoiimay, M. A. 


“Zachias, he climbed a tree 
His Lord to see.”’ 





“Zachias, he had a fail 
And didn’t see his Lord at all!” 


a, 


guished a broad-minded man from a bigoted zealot. 


Right in the beginning the “gentle reader” must understand 


that many a fledgling wit of these first days must go unnoticed; 


else we should have a work as large as a family Bible and, per- 
o - 


haps, just as grave and solemn. One is tempted, for instance, to 
linger over the literary efforts of Thomas Morton (1634) who 
scandalized all of New England by raising a May-pole eighty feet 
high at Merry Mount, brewing a “barrel of excellent beer,’ and 
shouting with his companions such Bacchanalian verses as 





“Drink and be merry, merry, merry, boys, 
Let all your delight be in Hymen’s joys, 
Io to Hymen now the day is come, 
About the Merry May-pole take a roame. 


PTT Reggae ar 


“Nectar is a thing assigned, 
By the Deities own mind, 
To cure the heart opprest with grief, 
And of good liquors is the chief. 
Then drink, etc. 

Io to Hymen, etc.” 
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We may not stay to wonder over the many statements in his 
quaint volume New English Canaan; such as his interesting dis- 
covery that the beaver must sit ‘in his house built on the water 
with his tayle hanging in the water, which else would over-heate 
and rot off.” 

Then, too, we should find much cause for astonishment in the 
epitaphs of those grave days. When Reverend Mr. Samuel Stone 
of Hartford died, a friend thus sang his praise: 

**A stone more than the Ebenezer fam’d; 
Stone splendent diamond, right orient named; 
A cordial stone, that often cheered hearts 
With pleasant wit, with Gospel rich imparts; 
Whetstone, that edgify’d th’ obtusest mind; 
Loadstone that drew the iron heart unkind; 
A pond’rous stone, that would the bottom sound 
Of Scripture depths, and bring out Arcan’s found; 
A stone for kingly David's use so fit, 
As would not fail Goliath’s front to hit.” 
And again, when John Sherman of New Haven, preacher, math- 
ematician, almanac-maker, and father of twenty-six children, 
heard of the death of his good friend, Jonathan Mitchell, a Har- 
vard pastor, he exclaimed (after due thought and many poetic 
pangs): 
“Here lies the darling of his time, 
Mitchell expired in his prime; 
Who four years short of forty-seven, 
Was found full ripe and pluck’d for heaven.” 
When Thomas Dudley, father of our first poetess, Anne Brad- 
street, came to his death-bed, he showed where his daughter had 
received her surprising gift, by composing such farewell lines as 
“Dim eyes, deaf ears, cold stomach shew 
: My dissolution is in view; 
Eleven times seven near lived have I, 
And now God calls, I willing die.” 

Nor may we stop to laugh with William Wood over the quaint 
wit in his New England’s Prospect (1634), wherein he speaks 
with rare discernment concerning 

“The kingly Lion, and the strong-armed Bear, 
The large-limbed Mooses, with the tripping Deer; 
Quill-darting Porcupines and Raccoons be 
Castled in the hollow of an aged tree; 
The grim-faced Ounce, and ravenous howling Wolf 


Whose meagre paunch sucks like a swallowing gulf.” 
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He has much, also, to say about the red man;—very amusing, 
too, save to an Indian. “A sagamore with a hum-bird in his 
ear for a pendant, a black hawk on his occiput for his plume, 
mowhackees for his gold chain, good store of wampompeage be- 
girting his loins, his bow in his hand, his quiver at his back, with 
six naked Indian spatter-lashes at his heels for his guard, thinks 
himself little inferior to the great Cham; he will not stick to say 
he is all one with King Charles. He thinks he can blow down 
castles with his breath, and conquer kingdoms with his conceit.” 

Those were strange old days around Boston town. As has 
been said by plain, blunt Benjamin Thompson of Harvard, 
another of the colonial wits whom we must neglect, 

“*T was in those days an honest grace would hold 

Till an hot pudding grew at heart a-cold. 

And men had better stomachs at religion, 

Than I to capon, turkey-cock, or pigeon; 

When honest sisters met to pray, not prate, 

About their own and not their neighbor's state’’* 
Doubtless many who would have liked to laugh remained to 
pray, and learned from these pudding spoilers and superhuman 
women to fear all signs of levity. 

The habitual humorist was, however, not such an avis rara in 
early colonial days as our histories would teach. The first ef- 
forts of the Virginia colony were so full of disaster and sorrow, 
and the founders of the New England provinces were so impressed 
with the seriousness of life, that the gay and ridiculous phases of ex- 
istence received, it is true, but little public recognition, or at 
least but little literary expression. Nathaniel Ward’s Simple 
Cobbler appeared in 1647. In 1666 a Virginia colonist, George 
Alsop (1638—?) published in London a little volume entitled A 
Character of the Province of Maryland. Here again we finda 
rather successful effort to be humorous. 

Alsop, who had come over in 1658 and had worked for four 
years in Baltimore county, Maryland, had seen in the new land 
much of a surprising nature, and here and there throughout his 
book are bits of description with the snap and originality of 
view that mark a man of wit. Hear of the good old days in 
Maryland: 


*New England's Crisis. 
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ere if the lawyer had nothing else to maintain him but his 
y»wling, he might button up his chaps, and burn his buckram 
1g, or else hang it upon a pin until its antiquity had eaten it 
up with dirt and dust. Then with a spade, like his Grandsire 


Adam, turn up the face of Creation, purchasing his bread by the 





it of his brows, that before was got by the motionated 
water-works of his jaws. All villainous outrages that are com- 





mitted in other states are not so much as known here. A man 
may walk in the open woods as secure from being externally dis- 
sected as in his own house or dwelling.” 

We can easily perceive how conscious was Alsop’s effort to be 
witty. There is a certain glibness in it all, a wish to glitter, a 
desire to put thoughts in eye-catching phrases. Maryland girls, 
he says, are rather bashful but have much common-sense. ‘All 
complimental courtships, dressed up in critical rareties, are mere 
strangers to them, plain wit comes nearest their genius; so that 
he that intends to court a Mary-Land girl must have something 
more than the tautologies of a long winded speech to carry on 
his design, or else he may (for aught I know) fall under the con- 
tempt of her frown and his own windy oration.” 

Moses Coit Tyler has declared in his History of American Lit- 
erature that “there was but one American book (The Simple 
Cobbler) produced in the seventeenth century that for mirthful, 
grotesque, and slashing energy, can compare with this.”’ The 
volume is full of ‘wild nonsense.’ In dedicating the work to 
Lord Baltimore, Alsop remarks to Maryland merchants, “This 
dish of discourse was intended for you at first, but it was man- 
ners to let my Lord have the first cut, the pie being his.””’ And 


then, in bidding his little book farewell, he exclaims: 


“Good Fate protect thee from a critic’s power; 
For if they once but wring and screw their mouth, 
Cock up their hats, and set the point due-South, 
Arms all akimbo, and with belly strut 
As if they had Parnassus in their gut, 
These are the symptoms of the murthering fall 
Of my poor infant, and his burial.” 


You will notice that there is a touch of sarcasm in this Mary- 
lander’s humor. And he is not lacking in another trait of piq- 
uant humor,—the vigorous use of figures of speech. ‘The Indi- 
ans” he tells us, ‘‘paint upon their faces one stroke of red, 
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another of green, another of white, and another of black, so that 
when they have accomplished the equipage of their countenance 
in this trim, they are the only Hieroglyphicks and Representa- 
tives of the Furies.” 

To construct an elaborate and dignified expression concerning 
a very simple matter is an old trick among humorists; and our 
colonial friend by no means forgets it. Describing the decidedly 
unhumorous procedure of scalping, he remarks that some chosen 
one from among the Indians “‘disrobeth the head of skin and 
hair at one pull, leaving the skull almost as bare as those Mon- 
umental Skeletons at Chirurgeons’ Hall; but for fear they 
should get cold by leaving so warm and customary a cap off, 
they immediately apply to the skull a cataplasm of hot embers 
to keep their pericranium warm.”’ The volumehas many around- 
about expression of such a nature. ‘I have ventured,” says he, 
“to come abroad in print, and if I should be laughed at for my 
good meaning, it would so break the credit of my understanding 
that I should never dare to show my face upon the Exchange of 
conceited wits again.” 

Your boisterous humorist seems to have flourished at this pe- 
riod far better in the Southern colonies than in the Northern. 
The “Simple Cobbler” had certain theological pegs which he felt 
duty-bound to drive into the tough New England sole, and 
therefore he would fain be witty. But John Pory, when he de- 
scribed the strange customs of “James City,’ and George Alsop, 
when he sent forth his “dish of discourse,’’ cared naught for the- 
ology; each wrote because the fun was in him. A little later, 
however, we shall find the case rather reversed; for the times 
soon called for sarcastic men, for satirists who could turn the 
laugh on the enemy; and then New England wit flourished with 
surprising richness. 

The great majority of our American humorists have dealt in 
prose only; but now and then there has come among us a rhym- 
ing jester, such as a Leland, a Field, or a Riley, to add melody to 
laughter. There was no dearth of would-be poets in the early 
colonial days, and, though most of them hobbled rather than 
soared, we find the very lameness of their poetic feet of more en- 
tertainment perhaps than the nimble efforts of some of their suc- 
cessors in the field of American poetry. Not that these dignified 
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divines wished to be entertaining; they were too much in earnest 
for that. Old Nicholas Noyes, of Salem, for instance, was doubt- 
less sorrowing deeply when he wrote of his deceased fellow- 
preacher: 
“For rich array cared not a fig, 
And wore Elisha’s periwig; 
At ninety-three had comely face 
Adorned with majesty and grace; 
Before he went among the dead, 
He children’s children’s children had.” 

But here and there was a poetizer intentionally funny, and 
one of the earliest of these was a certain Ebenezer Cook, of 
Maryland. Cook must have been very much ashamed of his 
verses, for he has left scarcely a trace of a record about himself. 
We know simply that he dwelt in Maryland, and published in 
London in 1708 a little book entitled The Sot Weed Factor; or a 
Voyage to Maryland,—a satire in which is described the laws, 


government, courts, and constitutions of the country, and also 


the buildings, feasts, frolics, entertainments, and drunken hu- 
mors of the inhabitants in that part of America. An eighteenth 
century title meant a good day’s work for the author. 

It is chiefly for the edification of “Maryland, my Maryland” 
that Cook’s troubles are aired in this volume. The poet decides 
to take merchandise to Maryland to trade for tobacco, and he 
begins the long and tedious voyage 

“Freighted with fools, from Plymouth sound 
To Maryland our ship was bound.” 
Having landed, he opens his store, and the “‘sot-weed factors” 
crowd about him. ‘‘Sot-weed,” be it known, is “tobacco.” 
3ehold these primitive Americans: 
“With neither stockings, hat, nor shoe, 
These sot-weed planters crowd the shore, 
In hue as tawny as a Moor. 
Figures so strange, no god designed 
To be a part of human kind; 


But wanton nature, void of rest, 
Moulded the brittle clay in jest.” 


In the course of his trading, Cook meets a Quaker. Now, evi- 


dently Cook is not an admirer of the Quaker sect; else his own 
words are deceiving: 
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“While riding near a sandy bay, 
I met a Quaker, yea and nay; 
A pious, conscientious rogue 
As e’er wore bonnet or a brogue; 
Who neither swore nor kept his word, 
i 
But cheated in the fear of God; 
And when his debts he would not pay, 
By Light Within he ran away.” 
And by this pious gentleman he is so badly swindled that he has 
scarcely anything left to call his own. When a man is once 
fooled, he immediately makes himself a bigger fool by going to 
law about it. Ebenezer Cook was noexception. He found a 
lawyer who 
Fi . . « with a stock of impudence 
Supplied his want of wit and sense; 
With looks demure amazing people; 
No wiser than a daw in steeple” 
And who for a liberal fee would 
= . . have poisoned half the parish, 
And hanged his father on a tree.” 
Up to Annapolis they go. And see Annapolis in all its primi- 
tive beauty! 
“A city situate on a plain, 
Where scarce a house will keep out rain, 
But stranger here will scarcely meet 
With market-place, exchange, or s 





Now here the judges try the suit 
And lawyers twice a year dispute 
As oft the bench most gravely meet, 
Some to get drunk and some to eat 
A swingling share of country treat.” 
But the “bench’’ and the lawyers did something more than con- 
sume hearty country fare; the “treat” simply refreshed them for 
the oratorical battle to come. Hear Cook’s own description of 
this early scene of judicial dignity: 
**We sat like others on the ground, 
Carousing punch in open air, 
Till crier did the court declare, 
The planting rabble being met, 
Their drunken worships being likewise set, 
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Crier proclaims that noise should cease, 
And straight the lawyers break the peace. 
Wrangling for plaintiff and defendant, 


VT? 


I thought they ne’er would make an end on’t, 
With nonsense, stuff, and false quotations, 
With brazen lies and allegations; 
And in the splitting of the cause, 
They used such motions with their paws, 
As showed their zeal was strongly bent 
In blows to end the argument.” 
“hus the disgusted Ebenezer continues through twenty-one 
The verse is for the most part the merest dog- 


uarto pages. 
but the fact re- 


rel; the humor is of the slam-bang variety; 
ins that here was a joker who laughed loudly and had no 
It indicates the development of a 





logical scruples about it. 
national trait,—the irreverent tendency to poke fun on all occa- 
sions and at all things no matter how dignified or how honored. 
Thus, in spite of religious dogma, pioneer hardships, struggles 


+ 


savage nature and still more savage men, the founders of 
ymmonwealth developed, perhaps for the most part uncon- 
most characteristic of our traits—the ability to 


} 1 
vy, that 





he ridiculous. 











Newspapers as a Source for the History of 
American Slavery.* 


Wittiam THomas LAPRADE 
Assistant Professor of History in Trinity College. 

Since the time is fast approaching when we can think calmly 
about the issues which a half-century ago well-nigh disrupted 
the nation, it is a matter of some importance to determine the 
nature of the institutions out of which those issues grew. Chief 
among such institutions, perhaps, was negro slavery. It is a 
fact already well understood that American slavery was not the 
simple institution which it seemed to be to those who took part 
in the struggle for its abolition. Being the product of local laws 
and customs, slavery was not exactly the same in any two com- 
monwealths in which it existed, nor was it precisely the same in 
any given locality through a considerable period of time. In 
other words, slavery has a history all its own in each state, and 
the only way in which we can reach general conclusions of any 
validity is to base them on special studies of the institution as 
it existed in each of the states in which it was of importance. 

Manifestly, one of the chief sources of information for such 
studies is the statute books of the states. But it is equally true 
that neither statutes nor court decisions in which they were con- 
strued give in every case reliable information concerning the 
actual practices and customs of the people who were supposedly 
governed by them. As it frequently happened that the courts 
interpreted a statute quite differently from what had been the 
intention of the legislators, so it came about as often that, ex- 
cept in times of excitement or stress, the community in practice dis- 
regarded alike the regulations of the legislator and the decisions 
of the court. Therefore, if we would understand American sla- 
very as it actually existed, it is necessary to go behind the official 
records and study that much less definite body of material in 
whick we find information concerning the social and economic 
life of a people. 











*The author developed the methods described in this paper in the course of a 
study of the negroes in the District of Columbia previous to the abolition of 
slavery. The results of this study are nearly ready for publication. 
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Tax lists and other similar official records have been used in 
recent years as bases for the discussion of certain economic as- 
pects of slavery, but, so far as students have hitherto attempted 
to determine the extent to which the laws were enforced or to 
describe other phases of the social life of the ante-bellum negroes, 
they have relied, in a large measure at least, on the narratives 
of travelers or on thediaries and correspondence of natives. Such 
material is, of course, worthy of consideration, but it is manifest 
that it has several serious limitations. In the first place, if a 
tourist gave enough attention to the subject to make his obser- 
vations of any value, it was usually because he was prepossessed 
with prejudices either for or against slavery which were likely 
to cause him to set down only those things which tended to 
substantiate his opinions. These productions, therefore, have to 
be studied with special reference to the personal views of the 
writers, who were not infrequently obscure characters. As a re- 
sult, it is not always easy to ascertain their personal views, and 
a student finds it scarcely worth while to take so much pains 
when the only reward is the light thrown on a few paragraphs 
of generalization about the subject which he is investigating. 

But aside from personal prejudice a stranger does not always 
find it easy to understand and appreciate an institution with 
which he is not familiar. The majority of us know from experi- 
ence that, in other countries, we are likely to beimpressed unfavor- 
ably by the things to which we are not accustomed, and that we 
are also likely, without any intention of doing so, to magnify 
the unpleasant features of such things until we overlook entirely 
the far more important advantages which accrue from them. 
Rarely does an outsider appreciate the spirit of a people, and 
still more rarely can he understand with any degree of clearness 
the nature of practices or institutions to which he is not ac- 
customed. The very fact that he is an outsider makes it more 
dificult for him to learn about these things from natives while 
he is sojourning among them. A community seldom admits a 
stranger into its confidence. Moreover, even though the traveler 
find members of the community who are willing to talk, neither 
the information which is gained in this manner nor that which a 
traveler gets by observation is likely to be very useful in placing 
in a proper perspective any phase of the life of the community. 
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If our study of slavery as an institution is to be of any consid- 





erable value, it must deal with the ordinary, that is with what 
slavery wasas an everyday fact; but we know that both the tray- 
eler in his observations and the people of the community in their 
conversation will be inclined to emphasize the extraordinary. 
From them, therefore, we get information about one cruel ov- 
erseer and none about the hundreds of others who were humane. 
We learn much of a half-dozen free negroes who made their way 
to places of honor or credit, and little of the half-thousand who 
were a problem to the local municipal officers; or we have the 
details of the murder of a master by one servant or the whipping 
to death of one slave by his owner and nothing whatever of the 
thousands of other negroes who served faithfully masters who 
were considerate of their welfare. The point is that these nar- 
ratives have to an exaggerated degree the fault of newspapers as 
chroniclers of things as they are, since they report only the un- 
usual and give us no account of those things which were routine 
everyday matters. 

Even though we leave all these things out of consideration, 
there is yet another more serious count in the indictment of 
travel narratives as sources for the history of slavery. Assum- 
ing that a traveler had no personal prejudice in the matter, that 
he was able to understand and appreciate the spirit of the 
natives to such an extent that he gained their confidence, and 
that he was able to consider with a proper perspective the insti. 
tution which he was studying and to see the reality which lay 
beneath the unusual which attracted popular attention, he is 
yet anunsatisfactory authority. His opportunities for observa- 
tion were limited in respect to both time and place. Assuming 
that Oimsted, for example, was entirely without prejudice and 
that he was earnestly desirous of ascertaining the truth about 
the subjects of which he wrote, it was manifestly impossible for 
him to visit any large number of localities in the slave states, 
nor could he remain for any considerable period at once place. 
At best he could only spend a few days in the large centers with 
an occasional expedition into rural communities. Therefore his 
reports were naturally based on the few facts which came under 
his observation at the time he happened to be in a locality, with 


whatever supplemental knowledge he could gain from chance ac- 
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quaintances. There can be no question that the reports of such 
a traveler were also influenced by the nature of the attention 
which he received at his hotel, as was the case with Olmsted at 
W: 

We conclude, therefore, that narratives of travelers are unsat- 





hington, or by other things as purely incidental. 


isfactory sources of information with regard to the customs of a 
community since such writers are apt to be influenced in their 
conclusions by their personal prejudices, since they are strangers 
and therefore not likely to appreciate things to which they are 
not accustomed nor in a short time to gain the confidence of the 
people, and finally since they neither travel over sufficient terri- 
tory nor spend enough time at one place to make their observa- 
tions of much value. It is apparent, then, that while such ma- 
terials cannot be neglected in a study of American slavery, they 
should be used with great care, and no conclusions ought to be 
based on them until after a critical consideration of the limita- 
tions which are pointed out above. In view of this conclusion, 
we are led to look for some alternative to the evidence which we 
have found so unsatisfactory. The difficulty of finding a suita- 
ble substitute is perhaps the chief reason why historians have 
been accustomed to rely on such faulty testimony. We may as 
well confess in the beginning that we do not claim to have 
found a satisfactory remedy for this difficulty. However, it 
seems worth while to call attention to certain kinds of informa- 
tion contained in local newspapers of which students do not ap- 
pear to have made general use in the past. 

[It is a familiar fact that a newspaper as an historical source 
has a double value. It is a relic of the period and, therefore, in 
part an unconscious witness with respect to certain things; 
for example, the general character of the subjects discussed by 
the reading public, or the extent to which the press took part in 
public affairs. On the other hand, much of the material in its 
columns has the form of a conscious effort to report the events 
which are treated and, therefore, is subject to the same criticisms 
as any attempt of a writer to put into his own words a thing 
which he has observed or experienced. The information which 
a student of American slavery may obtain from the local news- 
papers of the ante-bellum period is similarly of two varieties. 
Newspaper writers made many attempts to describe conditions 
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as they saw them in their several localities. While such writers 
had better opportunities to obtain information than tourists, it 
is manifest that their productions are liable to many of the same 
criticisms as the narratives of travelers, with the additional 
weakness that they were usually occasioned by some question 
at issue, and, therefore, the authors were more interested in es- 
tablishing their contention than in arriving at the truth. Such 
criticisms do not apply with equal force to advertisements, and 
yet these columns have hitherto been, perhaps, the portions of 
the newspapers least used by students. Is it because they con- 
tain no pertinent information which can be formulated into gen- 
eralizations, or is it not rather because students have not given 
their attention to such material? It is from a belief that the ad- 
vertising columns of the local newspapers furnish a useful sup- 
plement to the information found in diaries, correspondence, and 
travel narratives, and that they afford also a means of correct- 
ing the mistakes of the latter sources that we are led to call at- 
tention to them here. 

The advertisements which are of importance in studies of sla- 
very may be divided into four general classes. The most numer- 
ous class is perhaps that published by owners offering rewards 
for slaves who had absconded. Such an advertisement usually 
contained a description of the runaway including his color, stat- 
ure, clothing, any special capacity or acquirement which he may 
have possessed, and frequently much other information which 
was entirely incidental. The following example of a notice of 
this kind was selected at random from the Western Carolinian, 
January 29, 1828: 

“Ran away from the subscriber at Petersburg, Georgia, on the night 
of the second of January, one negro man and his wife. The fellow is 
rather of a yellow complexion, stout, and well made, his name is Isaac, 
and will both probably make for Virginia ; the woman is black and like- 
ly and is called Rose; they both carried several suits of apparel and sev- 
eral blankets and quilts.” 

Manifestly, since the purpose of the owner was to secure the 
identification and return of his slave, the statements which these 
advertisements contain may be accepted as largely correct. An- 
other class of advertisements, which do not contain information 
concerning so many points but which may be accepted asequally 
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reliable as the advertisements for runaways, is the notices which 
sheriffs, jailers, and other public officials were required to publish 
when they had taken up a strange negro who was suspected of 
being a runaway. These notices were quite as explicit as the 
former class with respect to a mere personal description of the 
negro who had been apprehended, but, since they were prepared 
by men who had no information except what they could obtain 
by observation and from the suspect himself, it is manifest that 
they contain testimony concerning a more limited number of 
facts than the advertisements published by the owners of the 
slaves. Owners frequently used the columns of the newspapers 
to advertise slaves whom they wished to sell. These advertise- 
ments also usually contained descriptions of the slaves who were 
offered, but these descriptions may hardly be said to be as re- 
liable as those in the two classes of notices mentioned above, 
since a vendor might very well describe his wares too favorably. 
However, this exaggeration would be quantitative, as it is un- 
likely that an advertiser attributed to his slaves qualities which 
they did not possess in any degree whatever. No student of 
slavery can omit entirely a consideration of the free negroes who 
lived in nearly all the slave states and frequently were the source 
of as much trouble in the community as the slaves themselves. 
The information contained in the fourth class of advertisements, 
as far as they refer to negroes at all, pertains largely to free ne- 
groes. Up to the second quarter of the nineteenth century the 
advertisements for runaway apprentices equalled if they did not 
exceed in number the advertisements for runaway slaves. Many 
of these apprentices were negroes, necessarily free negroes, and 
therefore these notices afford much information concerning that 
class. Besides these four principal kinds of advertisements there 
are others which throw additional light on slavery and the 
questions relating to that institution, such asthe advertisements 
of slave dealers, administrators, and trustees; but the uses which 
can be made of such notices will readily occur to the student. 
Having seen something of the varieties of advertisements which 
contain information with regard to negroes and slavery, we 
naturally inquire next as to the nature of the in‘ormation which 
we can get from them. One of the questions dis:ussed at length 
by ante-bellum writers on the negro was the extent to which mis- 
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cegenation had taken place. We need not remark that there are 
no statistics on this point and that each writer usually based 
his conclusions on his own limited observation or on less reliable 
second-hand testimony. Therefore any information whatever 
on this point will be additional information, and it is a subject 
of no mean importance in a study of certain phases of the Amer- 
ican race question. Now in a majority of the advertisements 
with regard to negroes the persons in question are described as 
“yellow,” “‘a mulatto,” “black,” “brown,” etc. Manifestly we 
can classify the negroes thus advertised and determine as far it 
was revealed in the pigments of their skin what proportion of 
them had any considerable percentage of white blood. By com- 
paring theratio ofthe mixed and of the pure-blooded negroes men- 
tioned in the advertisements with the total slave population at 
a given time, we may reach conclusions which would seem to be 
of value. Of course, we are obliged to examine the advertise- 
ments running through at least several years in order to obtain 
a sufficient number to make them in any measure representative, 
but we are also obliged to get our totals of the colored popula- 
tion from the decennial census. So that is not as serious a diffi- 
culty as we might at first suppose. Again we have to assume 
that the infusion of white blood did not make the slaves more 
discontented and therefore more likely to run away. But this 
difficulty does not arise with regard to other inquiries, such as 
concerning the clothing worn by the slaves. If it should be 
found that an extraordinarily large proportion of runaways were 
mulattoes, this itself would justify the inquiry. We would not 
imply, however, that the results obtained by the method de- 
scribed would even approximate accuracy, yet they will furnish 
surer basis for generalization than anything which is now avail- 
able, especially in localities, like Pennsylvania, where files of 
newspapers have been preserved from a very early date. 

By the same method we may obtain information concerning 
several other aspects of the life of ante-bellum negroes. Adver- 
tisements both of runaways and slaves for sale usually mentioned 
the occupation which the negro in question was accustomed 
to pursue. We are thus able to get some notion of the extent to 
which slaves served as blacksmiths, carpenters, or at other 
trades requiring special skill. From the advertisements of ap- 
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prentices who had absconded, we are likewise able to determine 
how far free negroes were trained for such labor. If a slave 
could read or write, this was also likely to be mentioned by the 
master when advertising for his return, though for obvious rea- 
sons this was not such a vital part of the description as the other 
things which have been mentioned. And theinformation obtained 
on this point by the method described would be correspondingly 
less dependable. One of the things described with greatest care 
and detail in the advertisements of runaways was the clothing 
worn or taken by the fugitive servant. Sometimes a part of this 
clothing was stolen, but the advertisements usually specify when 
this was the case. Consequently there is no better source of in- 
formation concerning the provisions which masters made for the 
comfort of their servants than these advertisements of run- 
aways. The garments worn were carefully described, and the 
descriptions were naturally as accurate as they could be made, 
since they had no other purpose than to enable the reader to 
identify the runaway slave. 

The information which we have noted, and other facts which 
will occur to the student as he goes on, may be obtained by tab- 
ulating a considerable number of advertisements and comparing 
the condition of the negroes mentioned in these notices with that of 
the total slave population at the timein question. But we get much 
interesting material in an examination of these advertisements 
whichis capable ofno such tabulation. This material is, however, 
of as much importance as the generalizations of a transient who 
was an unsympathetic observerforaday. Theadvertiserfrequent- 
ly recited the place from which he had purchased the slave, the 
marks which he bore as a result of punishment, or other things 
of an incidental character. Sometimes it is apparent that the 
slave ran away while on an errand ofconsiderable responsibility; 
again we learn of the practice of leasing slaves and of the indus- 
tries which were carried on in this manner. Perhaps the most 
important information of this kind which we can get from ad- 
vertisements has to do with the family life of slaves. We see 
masters, when obliged to sell them, keeping mother and children 
together and sometimes husband and wife. We find free negroes 
intermarrying with slaves, and we hear of slaves belonging to 
different masters living in actual if not legal wedlock. The same 
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advertisements testify of owners who were ready to grant their 
servants permission to spend the week-end with their wives, who 
lived perhaps several miles away. Nor have we yet exhausted 
the possibilities of the information which may be extracted from 
these advertisements. There is no better place to find out the 
extent to which many of the statutes dealing with negroes were 
enforced. In truth, it would be tedious to attempt to enumerate 
half of the varieties of information which a student of negro 
slavery can find in the advertising columns of the ante-bellum 
newspapers if he has that very necessary endowment of genius, 
the capacity for taking pains. 

As to the accuracy and value of the results obtained by the 
methods we have set forth, it is more difficult to speak. If we 
had any more accurate source for facts of this kind, results so im- 
perfect would not be worth the labor which such research makes 
necessary. But in the absence of harvests which promise riche 
returns, it would seem worth while for a student who aspires to 
know the truth about the negroes before the war to glean the 
rather difficult field which is at hand. We need not ignore the 
glimmering rays of light which come down to us from the trav- 
elers and diarists of the time, but it is certainly our duty to ana- 
lyze such faint gleams through whatever prisms of indisputable 
facts we find in the advertising columns of the newspapers. 











The Authority of the Bible. 


By Lucius Hopkins MILLER, 
Assistant Professor of Biblical Instruction in Princeton University. 

To the older generation of living men, brought up on literalistic 
views of the Bible, much of current Biblical discussion brings 
pain—the pain of deprivation, of uncertainty, of necessary recon- 
struction. To younger men modern views come more naturally. 
We have seen the results of reaction against the old. We have 
heard many ‘‘new theology” sermons. We have heard “old the- 
ology” sermons picked to pieces at Sunday dinner. Throughour 
own experience and the comment of others, we have been made 
thoroughly aware of the break-down of the old; but what have 
we got in return? We honor the Bible in general, but we do not 
read it in particular. We think the church is a good thing, but 
we think non-religious philanthropy more “practical.’”’ We de- 
plore the lack of good ministers but discourage our sons from en- 


tering that calling. Why all this real aloofness under cover of a 





ial adherence? Why this attitude of tremulousness and ap- 
ology in things religious, if the old facts and faiths have any 
foundation whatever? 

“Tf’—there is the crucial word. We don’t believe that every- 
1ing the Bible relates really happened as described, but we have 
never taken the trouble to make up our minds which things we 
definitely do not believe. So always, back of our reading lies the 

’ 


lurking doubt, “perhaps this incident is one of them.” We know 


that some of the religious and ethical ideas of the Bible are not 
binding today, but we fail to separate them, chaff from wheat. 
It is too much trouble. We read the New Testament accounts of 
the day of judgment, half trembling as our childhood’s concep- 
tion is recalled, half smiling as we realize that conception is for- 
ever gone. Between the inherited fear and the achieved smile, 
we lose the truth which has always been there, and still is. No, 
we have a vague feeling that the Bible, the Church, the Ministry, 
are divine, but we don’t know why, or how much, or where. It 
is fashionable to deny, if not defy, authority. In church and 
state, home and factory, mere authority is no longer effective. 
Well and good. Much of our progress has been the result. But 
many take the express that does nat stop between unreasonable 
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authority and no authority at all. We need to have our sense 
of the authoritative revived, clothed upon with garments suited 
to the age, and then re-crowned and re-enthroned. This in gen- 
eral. But for no department of life more than for religion. Pro- 
testantism is individualism drunk with its own ideas. Let us 
unite in action and in a working faith lest we die. 

It ought not to be difficult for all who call themselves Chris- 
tians to unite on the Bible as the Book of Authority in matters 
of religion. Waive the inconsistencies. Recognize the truth of 
development in the Hebrew religion. Allow for the imperfect 
and sometimes distorted point of view of the New Testament 
writers. Admit the good points of other sacred books. But, 
rally round the great fact that the divine message is all there— 
all the essential principles, amply illustrated—the charter of our 
personal salvation and the constitution of the world-wide Chris- 
tian state. ‘Yes,” you reply. “This is what I should like to do, 
but you must answer several questions for me first. What is the 
nature of this authority for whose re-crowning you plead? What 
do you mean by ‘the Divine,’ for I am not quite sure what I be- 
lieve about God? How can you differentiate the collection of 
literature we call ‘the Bible’ from other literature of an uplifting 
character and call it ‘peculiarly authoritative?’ ”’ These ques- 
tions press for answer, and I wish to try to point the way toa 
practical solution, for without a practical solution none will en- 
ter with enthusiasm, or even conviction, into an active Christian 
life. 

What gives authority—to a man—an organization—a law—a 
statement? A policemen has an authority which is born not 
merely of his club, nor of his physique. Neither is his badge re- 
spected only because of the law he is supposed to represent, nor 
because of the court and the prison to which he may lead us. The 
authority wielded by his club and the respect rendered to his 
badge run back to an authority far deeper than laws, courts, and 
prisons—to public opinion, which springs out of life itself. It is 
true there is much authority over men in the world which rests 
merely on might—the might of men or the might of organiza- 
tions. The deposed Sultan could command because he could kill. 
A powerful corporation can dictate because it has money, and 
money is might. Galileo retracted because the Church had the 
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power, right or wrong, to make his life a burden to him, and re- 
ligious organizations often compel men still by their power of 
ostracizing them or, at least, of making them uncomfortable. 
All this is external authority, pure andsimple. Whetherforright 
or for wrong, it is the compulsion of might, against which the 
modern man is upin arms. It may do for children, but even for 
them it is overdone. For mature men, especially in matters of 
morals and religion whose very essence is free self-determination, 
it will pass muster no longer. It is increasingly evident that 
rulers will not be obeyed unless they rule justly. Witness Tur- 
key today. Religious organizations cannot command adherence 
unless they have the truth on their side; unless they really do 
good—help men. Then they need not command adherence, for it 
will be given willingly. Men of power generally—politicians, 
bank presidents—cannot long remain in power unless they ally 
themselves with truth and right. A wholesome fear of the inde- 
pendent voter is changing the course of many a political craft. 
Respect for an awakened and moralized public opinion is making 
crooked accounts straight and rough places of business practice 
plain. It is no rose-water idealism that declares authority re- 
sides in the people. It is a simple fact. This does not mean vox 
populi, vox dei, always. Sometimes the voice of the people is 
the voice of a devil. Even a whole people must be judged, must 
judge itself, by the standards of truth and right achieved by the 
race throughout its history. By these standards must be, and 
are, judged the particular opinions of an age or of a people. A 
teacher commands respect, intellectually, when he knows his sub- 
ject thoroughly; that is, his authority as a teacher is largely de- 
pendent on his grip of the truth. But it is also dependent on 
more general qualities. Homage is given to a man, not toa 
weakling, and the influence of a teacher is due to his manly char- 
acter—his life—far more than to his position oreven to his knowl- 
edge. Whatever may have been true in the past, today no 
teacher, no ruler, no prophet can secure a lasting adherence un- 
less he has truth and right within him. No organization, no na- 
tion, no book can gain loyalty, respect or authority among men 
unless truth and right are in them. 

Chesterton is quite right in saying that the most important 
thing about a man is his philosophy. No discussion can make 
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this more clear than one upon the need and nature of authority. 
If authority resides ultimately in life itself, it is not a matter of 
miraculous buttressing nor of ways and means of expression and 
propagation. It becomes a matter of judgment as to quality of 
life. The true versus the untrue, the right versus the not-right. 
Here enters philosophy. It may be and should be simple, or it 
will ensnare itself. But it must be. It is a judgment concerning 
the ultimate. Whatis true and right? Aman with no answer 
to these questions is as a ship unruddered. There is nothing au- 
thoritative for him. Allisexpediency. A complete answer is for 
gods, not for men, of course. We seek not now the full-drawn 
circumference but we must choose a center, else our string will 
hang limp and our small life-arc will remain undrawn. Now the 
Bible, like all literature, is merely the written expression of life, 
and its inspiration, its divine message, its authority, depend on 
the quality of the life of those who wrote or of those who were 
written about. The question of the authority of the Bible, there- 
fore, takes this form. “Is there a divine message, authority, in 
the life of the writers and of the characters of the Bible as we 
know them?’’ You see now the pertinency of Chesterton’s con- 
tention in behalf of philosophy—the Ultimate—God. We must 
answer the question, “What do I consider distinctly and dis- 
tinctively divine? Should I receive a letter written in the Rus- 
sian language I should not be able to tell that it was a Russian 
letter unless I had some conception of that language. A fanfare 
of trumpets by the bystanders, or a feat of magic by the post- 
man, would not help me a bit. Only a knowledge of Russian 
would suffice. So with the Bible. To one who does not believe 
there is a God, or to whom God is merely blind Force, the Bible 
will not be very authoritative. To one who is open-minded, but 
who cannot assume that the Bible is authoritative, will neces- 
sarily come the prior questions, ‘‘What do I mean by divine life? 
Of what nature and sort is it? What must I be convinced of 
about God, if faith in Him is to be vital, powerful and useful?” 
The only way in which we can learn anything, form an idea of 
anything—is through our own experience. This is quite as true 
in spiritual things as in material, quite as true in regard to God 
asin regard to anatom. Were it not so, our knowledge, ifthere 
were any at all, would be mere hearsay. What others tell us we 
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may accept, but it does not grip us, become part of us—vivid, 
real, and practically useful—until we have at least some exper- 
ience of our own connected with it. Mountains tothe plainsman 
are mere map-pictures. Snow and cold burn those who have al- 
ways lived in the tropics. Mention the word “table,” and im- 
mediately your inward eye sees some table you have known, or 
a composite table combining the features of several. If you were 
a poor boy who had never been away from home, the word 
would bring up a picture of a plain pine table in a kitchen—no 
more. In other words, it is actual experience which is the clue 
to one’s conceptions, and conceptions unriveted to experience are 
like unsecured stock certificates. As engravings they may be 
pleasing, but they have no market value. A man who holds 
them is sure to lose his interest and his capital alike. Unless a 
man out of his own experience can believe that God is in the 
world; can feel that He has such and such a character; it mat- 
ters little what he accepts second-hand, through hearsay or by 
tradition. He will still be essentially irreligious. The modern is 
right in insisting on the primacy of the present. It is through 
present experience that we gain not only the will but the ability 
to believe. But, through the veins of the present circulates the 
blood of the past. The basis of our judgment; the facts through 
which we come to faith—these are found in the great universe of 
men and things as known by us from the records of the past as 
well as from the conditions of the present. 

Let us sift the testimony of the facts of the universe in our en- 
deavor to discover the nature of the Divine. All scientists, most 
philosophers, and most ordinary men have a well-grounded and 
deep-seated conviction that there is unity in the world—intelli- 
gence—power—a Power-of-powers. We accept that on the basis 
of all the facts, for it is more unreasonable to disbelieve than to 
believe. But, our present question goes further. We wish to 
know of what nature and sort this Power-of-powersis. Whither 
and to what end is it impelling the universe? Has it a pur- 
pose? If so, what? What do the facts show? The world of 
things, dead inanimate things, shows us grandeur, power, unity, 
but leaves us puzzled as to the end of it all. The animal world 
is alive; often suggests higher things; sometimes borders on 
spirit-life; but it is overwhelmingly selfish, sensual, and cruel. 
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Its law is the survival of the strong. The only god that could 
be inferred from a wholly animal world would be a god of 
physical might, his character a compound of cruelty, sensuality, 
and selfishness. In man—in human beings—in spite of his ani- 
mal leanings and connections, we recognize a higher order. Not 
only can man reason, but he has delicate feelings and a sense 
of right and wrong. He feels he must because he ought. He 
holds ideals which influence and often control action. Now, the 
Power which controls the world must be such as to account for 
this. Not only so. The end and purpose of this Power must be 
sought here. We do not judge a man of fifty by his physique, 
nor by what he did when he was eight years old. We judge him 
by his mature spiritual life, that is, by his matured character- 
It is only fair that we should do the same with God’s world. 
Evolution teaches us that the ends of things become increasingly 
apparent. We all subscribe to this creed in the practical judg- 
ments we pass upon organisms, plans, and organizations. To 
use an athletic figure, a football team is judged by its perform- 
ances in its final and most important games. Not by its practice 
games. More and more are we recognizing that the inner, the 
spirit-life of man is the noblest thing in the universe. This is the 
crown of creation, the flower of the world-plant; that which 
gives value to all else; without which all would be as dust ;—the 
goal of evolution. In order to determine the end and purpose of 
all things, therefore—the purpose and character of God—we must 
determine what is the purest, noblest, best kind of spirit-life in 
man. 

The physical side of man we have already put aside. Pure in- 
tellect we honor but recognize to be cold and even cruel by itself. 
Good brains coupled with a bad purpose we easily condemn, 
What holds the rudder of life? What determines that for which 
both brains and body shall be used? Is it not the will? the pur- 
pose? What we need most to know about a man is his purpose 
in life. And this is what we need most to know about God also. 
A complete catalogue of His powers, ways, and “attributes” can 
wait, and must wait. The full-drawn circumference is not for 
man. Only anarc. That measure of agnosticism must be con- 
ceded. But may we not know the central purpose? If so, we 
must seek it in the world of men and of things—especially in the 
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purpose-life of man. Amid many minor purposes there are only 
two possible main purposes—the selfish versus the loving, the 
self-seecking versus the other-seeking, greed versus service. In 
spite of the selfishness and greed still in the world, there is ample 
evidence for the belief that unselfishness, service, love are gaining 
ground. Hence, there is increasing evidence that this is the end 
for which the world exists—that this is the end and nature of the 
Power-of-powers we call God. If one does not believe this, it 
matters not what formal creed he holds. God isnot in his world. 
He is theirreligious man and none other. For men recognize at 
once and without argument, if at all, that God is in this sort of 
life if He is anywhere; that this is the life of God; that this is His 
Spirit manifest in and to man. God is light and His light is the 
light of love. God is love, but not a short-sighted, weak, and 
pampering fondness. His is a love that includes all truth and 
right, “‘the fulfilling of the law.’ 


’ 


It is a love that constrains as 
well as forgives. If it merely forgave our past without impelling 
our present, it would not be true or right—it would not be real 
love. It is a love that constrains us to purity, justice, honesty 
and all goodness; that compels us to think straight and work 
hard t!.t we may make our love effective. Wherever you find 
this life, there is God. There is the Divine. This is His Spirit, 
His Message, His Compelling Authority—the authority of a love 
which includes all truth and right. Where in the history ofman, 
for to this we are confined, do we find this life in greatest meas- 
ure?—in its fullness, one may say? Can anyone match Jesus 
Christ anywhere in the world, in the past or the present, not 
merely as a teacher but as the embodiment of this life? You will 
search in vain for His superior or His equal. It is not a question 
of metaphysical divinity nor of absolute perfection in the theo- 
retical sense. Such problems are truly too ambitious for the or- 
dinary run of mankind. Judging the accounts of His life with 
common sense, and allowing for what belongs merely to that age 
of the world and not to this, a fair-minded man can see in Jesus of 
Nazareth what he himself was meant to be and therefore what 
he ought to be—can see the purpose of God for man and for the 
world. Here we have not the omnipotence, the omnipresence, 
the omniscience of God, but the purpose of God made manifest, 
and this is what we want most to know. Now we can say that 
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what Jesus purposed God is purposing. Jesus’ purpose is the 
purpose and end of the whole universe—the establishment of the 
Kingdom of God whose members will have, as Paul describes it, 
“the mind that was in Christ Jesus.” Hence Jesus is not only 
the Revealer of God but he is “the Way, the Truth, and the Life”’ 
—the Saviour, Redeemer, and Lord. He is our Standard; our 
Authority with the real authority of the Divine Life. Isnotfaith 
in such a Master the most reasonable thing in the world? 

What, then, about the Bible? Are there not in other books 
and men divine life and truth; real inspiration and authority, if 
you will? Yes, of course. “God made the greater light to rule 
the day, and the lesser light to rule the night; He made the stars 


” 


also.”’ To prefer the sun does not mean to deny the moon and 
stars; or to aflirm that light is not light; or to hold that all light 
does not come from one source. An able and progressive mis- 
sionary to China recently extolled, in my hearing, the ethics of 
Confucius and its effect on Chinese life, but, in the next breath, 
he deplored the existence of needs both ethical and religious 
which Confucianism could not satisfy. How will a best make 
its way into the heart of one who does not know even a good? 
Deny all good—and that means all inspiration and authority— 
outside of the Bible and of Christianity, and you have broken the 
wire through which alone can run the current of a new and bet- 
ter life. Would the authority of the President be increased by 
undermining the authority of his cabinet officers? And yet, who 
would permit a mere cabinet officer to stand upon the same 
plane as the President? Even Paul, who did not deal too ten- 
derly with Jewish traditions, calls the Old Testament Law “a 
slave to lead us unto Christ.’”’ If Judaism for the Jews, why 
not Confucianism for the Chinese, Buddhism for its adherents, 
and Mohammedanism for the Islamic world? If they are to be 
slaves, all authority and right must not be taken from them, 
else their commission as deputies of Christianity will fail. Nei- 
ther must they be elevated, as some superficial observers desire, 
to equal rank with the Master of the House. The relative au- 
thority of the Bible and other sacred books, of Christianity and 
other religions, is one of superior-subordinate, more-less, mas- 
ter-slave; not one of all-none. Extremes of appreciation, as of 
depreciation, of the non-Christian religions vanish with increas- 
ing knowledge. 
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ut, to return again to the Bible, what can we say for the Old 
Testament? Are not parts of it, and even some parts of the 
New Testament, inferior and even contradictory to our chosen 
standard of Divine Authority i. e., to the Spirit of the Life of 
Jesus Christ? Yes, of course. If the Old Testament is just as 
good as the New Testament, why have we a New Testament at 
all? The principle has been recognized from the earliest times, 
but it has been poorly applied or not applied at all. The author 
of the epistle to the Hebrews makes it explicit enough. ‘For 
there is a disannulling of a foregoing commandment because of 
its weakness and unprofitableness (for the law made nothing 
perfect), and a bringing in thereupon of a better hope, through 
which we draw nigh untoGod . . . . by so much also hath 
Jesus become the surety of a better covenant.’”’ One who at- 
tempts to cast steel rails out of unrefined ore may expect little in 
the way of train-service; and yet, the greater part of Christen- 
dom is ruled today by theologies cast from the ore of Biblical 
facts undiscriminatingly used. Jesus’ example in the Sermon on 
the Mount isignored. Paul, who followed in the Master’s steps, 
is unheeded. The epistle to the Hebrews is used for other pur- 
poses. ‘‘No,’’ we are told, “you must take all or leave all. 
Either the whole Bible authoritative or none of it.’”” In a way 
contrary to the Bible itself, as well as to reason and to history, 
Christian theology is drawn from and supported by any part of 
the Bible, in Old or New Testament. 

There are protagonists of Biblical authority who do not thus 
go the length. They may be called mono-testamentists. Their 
creed is, “Discrimination in the use of the Old Testament, but 
unconditional surrender of the critical faculty when dealing with 
the New Testament.’”’ There are plausible reasons for this posi- 
tion, but they are nothing more than plausible. If for no other 
reason, friends of the Bible must be driven out of this position 
because it leaves all the weapons in the hands of the enemy, 
But there are other and better reasons. Without an unreason- 
able and unjustifiable assumption, one cannot thus segregate 
the New Testament any more than the Old Testament. The 
facts also are against it. That the first disciples were not per- 
fect in knowledge or in life, is evident enough from the accounts 
about them as well as from the accounts by them. That they 
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understood everything fully, or explained everything correctly, 
is both impossible and unnecessary to believe. They caught the 
spirit of Christ wonderfully, but, according to the conception of 
that spirit here held, this did not guarantee omniscience. As 
Professor Mathews says, “Inspiration does not take the place of 
information.” Many religious people do not understand the 
difference between a truth and a fact. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that they confuse the religious value of the Bible with its 
historical value; that they cannot see any helpfulnessin the book 
of Jonah unless the whale really did as described; that they 
would spurn the Psalms if they did not know who wrote them; 
that they cannot endure that any miracle-story should be used 
merely as a parable. Many Bible readers need to learn that the 
disproving of historical trustworthiness does not necessarily de- 
stroy, or even impair, the religious authority of a passage. In- 
deed, the proof of the historical unreliability of certain accounts 
has been a help to the authority of the Bible by relieving it of an 
incubus, and by setting its readers free for the appreciation of 
deeper values. 

But we may not thus dismiss this popular confusion of relig- 
ious and historical values, for it has a deep root, and in the soil 
of truth. No one could less afford than I to fail in pointing this 
out, for it is fundamental to the position underlying this article. 
If we are shut up to the world of actual men and things in esti- 
mating the purpose and end of the universe, then we, of all per- 
sons, must be enabled to secure the facts, else the basis of our 
judgment is gone. The present we have as well as may be, but it 
loses significance and perspective if cut away from the past. 
This past is preserved for us in documents, and these documents 
must be reliable enough to give us a fair picture of their day, or 
we are all at sea. One who has chosen the Christian standard 
of life because of what it has been represented to be, is supremely 
interested in the assurance that the representation is based on 
fact. He will, therefore, be vitally interested in the conclusions 
reached concerning the historical trustworthiness of both the 
Old and New Testaments. This interest is so closely interwoven 
with the deepest problems of life and of destiny that it is no 
wonder that extreme positions are taken. It is no wonder that 
many, too busy, too fearful or too scantily informed to take the leap 
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into discriminative judgment, rest content with an all-inclusive 
literalism or, as is often the case, fight for it as if they were really 
fighting for the divine citadel itself. If only these people could 
realize that scientific historical criticism has demonstrated, as 
Dr. Brown so forcibly puts it, that “only a fool would deny”’ the 
historical value of the Old Testament. The same criticism has 
established the even greater folly of such a denial in the case of 
the New Testament. The deveiopment of the Hebrew religion 
and the founding and rise of Christianity are given us as assur- 
edly as any other series of facts in ancient history. Indeed, they 
are given us with a richness of established detail such as few, if 
any, other periods of history present. 

The trouble is that men demand for their doctrinal beliefs a 
kind of historic certitude that, in the nature of the case, can be 
granted only to facts. A doctrine, or belief, is an interpretation 
of fact, and, as such, is a mental phenomenon whose proof lies 
chiefly in an inward witness born of life-experience. It may be, 
and to be valid must be, grounded in historic fact, but it goes 
beyond that fact into the realm of the ultimate. Take for in- 
stance, the doctrine of the divinity of Christ. Historical science 
can demonstrate only that Jesus was a human being who did 
certain things and possessed such and such a character. These 
facts were of such a nature that interpretation necessarily began 
at once. The Divinity of the Master has been upheld by the 
church from the earliest days down to this. We cannot, how- 
ever, on that account throw back upon the past the task of de- 
termining our own attitude in the matter. Notonly the various 
interpretations of that doctrine, but the very doctrine itself, 
must be judged by us anew for ourselves in the light of the his- 
toric facts which gave rise to it. Reshaped, as the explanation 
may be to meet our modern demands, we must, as it seems to 
me and as indicated above, come back to the same fundamental 
attitude toward the Jesus of the Gospels; but just as we must 
distinguish between our own attitude and the historic facts 
which give it rise, so we must discriminate in the Gospels, and 
in the New Testament generally, between the original historic 
facts and the interpretations of the early Christians which are 
there recorded. 

What have we, then, in our Bible when all is said and done? 
In the Old Testament we have most, though not all, of the rec- 
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ords of that religion out of which Christianity sprang; the re- 
ligion of the race to which Jesus belonged; the religion in which 
He was born and brought up. All of this is important, histori- 
cally, in helping us to understand better our Standard which is 
Jesus of Nazareth. Much of it, too, when judged by that Stand- 
ard, is perfectly true and valid today; inspiring truth with a 
truly divine authority. The Gospels are almost our sole source 
of information concerning our Standard, and are sufficiently re- 
liable to enable us to determine that Standard. In them are all 
the inspiration and authority of the highest quality of life man 
has ever known or conceived. The rest of the New Testament 
enables us to trace with unusual clearness the effects Jesus pro- 
duced in the two centuries following His death, and thus helps 
us understand Him better. In addition, besides minor charac- 
ters, it lays bare the inner life of Jesus’ greatest disciple, Paul, 
whose words and life still, as in the first days, are leading many 
to embrace the faith. 

What shall we say, then? Is there no divine message in the 
Bible? Is its authority discredited? Of course the line between 
the “canonical books” and other books similar to them cannot 
be drawn hard and fast. Some were left out of the Old Testa- 
ment by the Jews, and out of the New Testament by the early 
Christians, that might better have been included. In fact, some 
of those that were left out are more valuable historically, or 
more helpful in inspiration, than some that were included. In 
the main, however, the selection of the books of the Bible by the 
Jews (Old Testament) and by the early Christians (New Testa- 
ment) has rightfully commanded general approval. For a sen- 
sible and fair-minded man, therefore, the only possible conclu- 
sion is that in the Bible we have a body of literature, supreme 
and unique, because it all centers about, and helps to show forth, 
the Life and Spirit of Jesus Christ whose life embodied for us the 
central purpose and divine authority of God Himself. In this 
Divine Spirit and Authority the Bible shares. 

















Banking in the Territory of Florida. 


By Davin Y. THomas, 
Professor of History in the University of Arkansas. 

In 1822 William P. Duval, United Statesjudge in East Florida, 
became governor of the Territory, vice Andrew Jackson resigned 
in disgust. In 1824 he issued a proclamation summoning the 
council to meet him at the ‘“‘deserted old fields of Tallahassee,” 
which he had fixed upon as the future capital. Two years later 
he successfully vetoed two bank charters passed by the council, 
which was made elective that year. For six years he kept up a 
relentless war on bank charters, vetoing every one that was 
passed, but nine were carried over his veto. 

The first of these was the Bank of Floridaat Tallahassee, 1828. 
The bank had not materialized by the time the council met again, 
but the charter was revived, amended, and carried into effect. 
The capital was to be from $25,000 to $600,000; $100,000 was 
reserved until 1840, within which time it might be taken by the 
governor for the Territory for the benefit of learning. An at- 
tempt was made to protect the small stockholder by giving him 
a larger proportionate vote than was given to the large stock- 
holder. Debts over and above deposits were limited to three 
times the capital paid in. Before any dividend could be paid three 
per cent. of the ‘‘neat’’ profits must be set aside for the Territory 
in lieu of all other taxes.* 

This bank had a checkered career. The bank committee of the 
council in 1837 reported that its management was a source of 
great complaint because it was conducted exclusively for the 
benefit of the stockholders and not for the public, “for whose 
benefit it was chartered.” The feeling against it in 1832 was so 
strong that the council chartered another bank, the Central, to 
circumvent its operations.t 

The Bank of Florida continued its separate existence until 
1833 when all its stock, property, and charter rights were 
bought up by the Central. This bank was allowed a capital of 
$1,000,000 and now had a paid upcapital of $165,055. In some 

*Acts of November 23, 1828, and November 16, 1829. 

tLegislative Journal, 18387, p. 115. 

+ 
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way it managed to weather the storm of 1837 and emerged in 
1838 with a capital of $338,660.50 and about $72,000 in specie. 
It was then bought up by the Union Bank of Florida to secure 
this very necessary item of bank assets.” 

Such was the condition until 1843 when it occurred to some- 
body to revive the separate existence of the Bank of Florida. The 
sum of $5,000 in post notes of the Union Bank was paid for the 
charter. As a preliminary to the resurrection, several drastic 
amendments to the charter were passed by the legislature and ac- 
cepted by the owners. Failure to pay specie for thirty days now 
gave the legislature the right to annul the charter and wind up 
the affairs of the bank. For any suspension of more than sixty 
days the directors were liable to indictment for misdemeanor and, 
on conviction, to imprisonment or a fine of $5,000, while the 
president and cashier were liable to indictment for felony and to 
imprisonment for five years and a fine of $20,000. The charter 
was not to be sold or united with any other. 

The really dramatic part of the bank’s career now began in the 
sale of the charter to Edwin G. Booth for $5,000 in post notes of 
the United States Bank. In a few weeks Booth transferred the 
charter to James G. Graham, described as a citizen of Virginia 
and New York, who became sole stockholder and owner, except 
that Booth retained one fourth interest in the profits. In a few 
months Governor Call, who had commended this bank to the 
confidence of the people because of the safeguards in its charter, 
was making requisition on the governor of New York for the sur- 
render of Booth and Graham-for trial on a charge of misde- 
meanor as defined in the charter. Graham had made previous 
arrangements for flight by sending his assets on ahead, and the 
governor of New York refused to surrender him on the ground of 
the insufficiency of the indictment. Booth returned and surren- 
dered himself, but nothing could be done with him as he had no 
official connection with the bank. 

The Merchants and Planters’ Bank of Magnolia, a town the 
very site of which is now almost forgotten, started out in 1832 
with an authorized capital of $200,000. This bank soon got in- 








*H, Jour., 1844, pp. 166 et seq.; ibid., 1838, App., 28. 
tAct of March 15, 1843. 
tH. Jour., 1844, pp. I3, 166-174; S. Jour., 1845, App., 21-27. 
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to the hands of speculators from a neighboring state, and, in Jan- 
uary, 1834, suspended with a large amount of its notes outstand- 
ing. In order to facilitate redemption the council passed an act 
allowing it to move, but naming no place of location, on condi- 
tion that it redeem within ninety-five days all notes presented 
within ninety days. The pledges made tosecure this amendment, 
whatever they were, the bank committee of 1837 declared had 
not been kept. “Thousands of dollars of worthless notes” of 
this bank and of the Bank of West Florida were reported unre- 
deemed. In speaking of the former, the committee wished it were 
allowed to pass an ex post facto law for the punishment of those 
concerned in the frauds.* In 1840, says Governor Reid, an at- 
tempt was made “to disinter and reanimate at St. Joseph the 
long-departed but never-to-be-forgotten ‘Magnolia Bank,’ ”’ but 
this “attempt to quicken a heart under the very ribs of death 
proved abortive.” 

The Farmers’ Bank of Florida was chartered in 1834 with the 
very modest capital of $75,000. Its issue was limited to three 
times the specie in its vaults. For some reason this bank fled 
from the Territory, and for a time the legislature was unable to 
locate it. The bank committee of 1837 reported that the officers 
had been found at Perry, near Macon, Georgia, that they had 
bought, begged, or borrowed the charter and had put a lot of 
notes into circulation. The committee recommended that pro- 
ceedings be instituted at once to recover the charter, but the bank 
went merrily on its way and loyally sent in its report to the 
Florida legislature the next year. This showed that it had a 
capital of $37,500, a circulation of $25,938, and had made a 
profit of $8,750, a pretty good showing for a panic year. 

The foregoing banks were of minor importance compared with 
three institutions yet to be mentioned. For some reason—pos- 
sibly he had “seen a light’”’ from Washington—Governor Duval’s 
attitude toward local banks underwent a change. In his open- 
ing message to the council at its session in 1833 he declared that 
the existing banks benefitted only the merchant class. The rea- 
son why they could not serve the planters any better was that 
they had brought little, if any, additional capital into the Terri- 


*Leg. Jour., 1837, p. 118. 
+Leg. Jour., 1836, p. 116; 1837, p. 118; 1838, App., 30. 
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tory, consequently had none to let out on long time loans. The 
immediate need was a bank that would bring in foreign capital. 

Within a month the charter of the Union Bank of Florida at 
Tallahassee was completed and laid before him. He not only 
signed it, but added words of praise, saying that it would serve 
the planters and secure all from loss, the greatest risk being run 
by the stockholders. Of all the charters issued in territorial days, 
this was the most fateful. The career of the bank was something 
like that of a comet, brilliant at first, but brief, and dark in the 
end. All that remains of it today is the old stuccoed building 
just opposite the postoffice where its business was carried on— 
now a feed store,—voluminous records of suits in the county 
archives, numerous unredeemed obligations, and a stain on the 
honor of Florida and the United States. It was the invention of 
John G. Gamble, a Virginian and an honorable gentleman as far 
as I have been able to learn, who evidently had studied the char- 
ter of the Union Bank of Louisiana. He was president through- 
out the bank’s career. Captain John Parkhill, a famous fighter 
of the Seminoles, was sometime cashier, as was also General 
Charles F. Mercer. 

The bank was to begin with a capital of $1,000,000 and was 
privileged to increase this to $3,000,000 after being in operation 
one year. In a word, it may be described as a land and slave 
bank. The capital was not to be paid in by the stockholders 
but loaned to them; at least two thirds of it might be so loaned. 
The money was to be borrowed on the credit of the Territory in 
a manner presently to be described. Suppose a planter sub- 
scribed for $3,000 worth of stock. He first mortgaged his land 
and slaves to the bank, received a certificate of $3,000 of stock, 
then pledged his stock and received $2,000 as atwenty year loan. 

The other $1,000 was kept for ordinary banking. The bank 
borrowed the money at 6 per cent. and loaned it at 8. Stock 
was to be fully paid up when the planters had redeemed their 
notes and the bank had redeemed out of its profits the Territorial 
bonds on which the capital was borrowed. The only consider- 
ation which the Territory received for granting this charter was 
the right to appoint five directors and to receive one-half the divi- 
dends, when there should be any, for the benefit of education.* 





*Act of Feb. 10, 1838. May be found in Sen. Doc, 447, pp. 115-125, 26 
Cong., 1 sess. 
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The charter directed that books of subscription should be 
opened at places ranging from Pensacola to Key West, the ob- 


ject of this being to distribute the benefits of the bank as widely 


as possible. The plan was new to Floridians and the bank was 
nearly two years in getting under way, but it was finally opened 
for business January 16, 1835. The stringency of the panic of 
1837, which affected the bank very seriously, had hardly passed, 
when the directors began to lay plans for greater things. The 
charter provided that $2,000,000 of additional stock might be 
issued after the bank had been in operation one year. Books of 
subscription for this were opened at Tallahassee in October, 
1837. 

A “run on the bank”’ followed at once, but it was a run to se- 
cure the stock. Crowds rushed in from every part of middle and 
west Florida, eager to subscribe. Government appraisers were 
kept busy going hither and thither to appraise land and negroes. 
By the time the books were finally closed, 404 individuals had 
subscribed for nearly $8,000,000 of shares. Only 285 received 
anything. Of these, 106 resided in Leon County, where the 
bank was located, and owned nearly half the shares. Most of 
the other shares were owned in the surrounding counties. John 
G. Gamble, the president, owned 2028 shares. Robert G»mble, 
who died in 1906, and probably was the last surviving stock- 
holder, owned 1350, and John Parkhill, the cashier,603. Achille 
Murat, son of the ex-king of Naples, but then a citizen of Florida, 
had 648 shares. The bank itself held a large number ofshares at 
times.* 

Four days after the chartering of the Union Bank, Governor 
Duval signed an amendment to the charter of the Bank of Pensa- 
cola, which had been passed over his vetofour years before. This 
bank was now privileged to increase its nominal capital from 
$200,000 to $2,500,000, and to borrow $500,000, on bonds to be 
guaranteed by the Territory, with which to build a railroad from 
Pensacola to Columbus, Georgia. Seven days after the amended 
charter was signed, Walter Gregory, of Boston, Cincinnati, and 
Pensacola, took all of the 23,000 new shares. In December 
$500,000 of bonds were disposed of to the “Pensacola Associa- 
tion,” a land company, the chief members of which, Thomas 








*Sen. Doc. 447, pp. 31 et seq. 
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Biddle, Elihu Chauncey, and Samuel Jaudon, lived in Philadel- 
phia. Gregory then surrendered 13,000 shares to this company, 
but very little was paid on any of the subscriptions.’”* 

The same day that the charter of the Bank of Pensacola was 
amended (February 14, 1835) another monster concern wascre- 
ated at St. Augustine, the Southern Life Insurance and Trust 
Company, with a capital of $2,000,000 and a fifty year lease on 
life. By the close of 1836, over $500,000 in specie, or its equiva- 
lent, had been paid in, mostly by northern stockholders, into 
New York banks to the credit of the Southern Life. The Florida 
Herald and Southern Democrat, the implacable foe of banks and 
of the Southern Life in particular, declared that this institution 
was started by the Phoenix Bank of New York, in order to make 
its bills current in Florida.+ This probably was untrue, but it is 
undoubtedly true that most of the stock was held out of Florida. 
One stock book was kept at New York for convenience in paying 
dividends there—and some were paid. Lot Clark, formerly of 
the broken bank at Lockport, New York, was the original pro- 
moter, the largest shareholder, and the first president. The 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company held 208 shares, the Ameri- 
can Trust and Banking Company 100, the New York Life Insur- 
ance and Trust Company, 50, W. L. Marcy, afterwards Secretary 
of State, 25, and a few shares were taken “for Duff Green,” fa- 
mous as a member of Jackson’s kitchen cabinet. 

After the panic hit the bank, its agent, who was a member of 
the council, secured an amendment which allowed subscribers to 
surrender their certificates and receive certificates of paid up stock 
to an amount equal to the sum already paid in. In 1840 the 
cashier explained that this was done because a spirit of dissatis- 
faction had arisen in Florida over the fact that so much of the 
stock was owned abroad. The object was to allow the holders 
of the original certificates to surrender them for redistribution in 
Florida. As the surrendered stock was not gobbled up at once, 
the trustees decided to open a campaign for its sale. An agent 
was sent out through middle and west Florida to explain the 
plan to the farmers and induce them tosubscribe. Thestock was 
to be issued in exchange for 8 per cent. mortgages on real or per- 





*Sen. Doc, 447, 144 et seq, 
+St, Augustine, Aug. 28,1840. 
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sonal estates in Florida. The mortgagor was privileged to bor- 
row three fifths of the value of his stock on pledge of the stock, 
the loan to run as long as the mortgage. The agent represented 
to the farmers that the semi-annual dividends of 5 per cent. 
would more than pay the 8 per cent. on their mortgages. An 
opponent of the bank in a lawsuit subsequently waxed sarcastic 
over this generous desire of the Wall Street speculators to share 
with the country gentlemen of Florida the 10 per cent. dividends 
—and also their responsibility for the unpaid portions of their 
subscriptions for stock.* 

Several references have been made to borrowing banking capi- 
tal on the credit of the Territory. Section 10 of the charter of 
the Union Bank read in part: 

That in order to facilitate the negotiations by said bank for the said 
loan of one million dollars, the faith of the Territory is hereby pledged 
for the security of the interest and capital, and that one thousand bonds 
of one thousand dollars each, bearing interest at the rate of not exceed- 
ing six per cent. per annum, shall be furnished to the order ofthe “Union 
Bank of Florida,”’ signed by the Governor, and countersigned by the 
Treasurer, and under the seal of the Territory. 

The bonds were to be divided into four classes payable in 24, 
26, 28 and 30 years. They were to be sold, and the funds thus 
realized were to be used by the bank as capital. After one year 
another issue of $2,000,000 was allowed. The principal and in- 
terest were to be paid by the bank out of its profits in lending 
the money at 8 percent. There were to be no dividends, except 
on cash stock, until the bonds had been redeemed, and the profits 
were to be set aside from year to year for this purpose. Another 
section of the charter added that “every bond sold for a less sum 


thé 





the amount expressed and marked therein shall become for- 
ever absolutely null and void.” 

The security of the Territory against having to pay the bonds 
consisted in mortgages on land and slaves. Every subscriber 
was to have his land and slaves appraised at his own expense by 
Territorial officials and mortgage them to the bank to the 
amount of stock subscribed. These mortgages were then turned 
over to the governor to be held by him for the Territory as its 


security. 





*Southern Life v. Lanier, 5 Fla., 117 et seq. 
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In order to fortify themselves against the doubts of financiers, 
the directors of the bank submitted three questions to four dis- 
tinguished lawyers. These questions were: (1) Did the Terri- 
torial legislature have power to create banks? (2) Could Con- 
gress, after the sale of the bonds, repeal the act of charter and 
annul contracts made under it? (3) Could Florida, by becom- 
ing a State, release herself from obligations incurred by the Ter- 
ritory? Chancellor Kent, Horace Binney, and Peter A. Jay an- 
swered at some length, Daniel Webster in less space than was oc- 
cupied by the questions. All answered the first in the affirma- 
tive. Kent, Binney, and Webster said that Congress could re- 
peal the law; Jay thought that this admitted of a doubt, but all 
agreed that the bonds, once sold, would be irrevocably binding 
and that the State could not release herself from the lawful ob- 
ligations of the Territory.* 

Fortified with these opinions President Gamble went to New 
York in September, 1834; and sold the first million of bondssoas 
to realize ‘‘a premium of one per cent. on the exchange drawn 
against them,” though the account does not say in what funds. 

With this capital the bank did business until the panic of 1837 
hit it almost a knockout blow. To tide over the difficulty $500,- 
000 was borrowed in New York, Philadelphia, and London. 
Immediately after the increase of stock in 1838, 2000 more 
bonds were secured from Governor R. K. Call who had suc- 
ceeded Eaton. President Gamble then visited New York, Lon- 
don, Amsterdam, Bremen, and Hamburg, and finally dis- 
posed of 1296 in all, of which 200 went to the American Life and 
Trust Company, New York, at a “nominal discount of 8 per 
cent.,’”’ 100 to Hope and Company, Amsterdam, at a “nominal 
discount of 3 per cent.,”” and 950 to Palmers, McKillop, Dent, 
and Company, London, at a “nominal discount of 9 per cent.’ 
Besides these 45 were sold in small amounts. On his return to 
the United States, Gamble hypothecated the remaining 704 
bonds to the United States Bank for $533,333 with the expecta- 
tion that they would be sold to meet this debt. No more of the 
bonds were ever sold. 

By the whole transaction Mr. Gamble claimed to have realized 
$94,901.20 more than the par value of the bonds, a premium of 





*26 Cong., 2 sess., H. Doc. 111, pp. 269 et seq. 
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7.41 per cent. The bank committee of 1840 saw the matter in a 
different light and scored the agent for this transaction. They 
showed that the bonds sold in London had brought only 89.5, 
since the purchasers gained $14,960 interest due on the bonds 
from the time when dated until actually sold. To say that they 
had been sold for a premium because they had brought more than 
their face value in the depreciated paper current in Tallahassee 
was ridiculous. The whole transaction, the committee declared, 
was a violation of the charter, which expressly declared that 
every bond sold for less than its face value should become forever 
null and void.* 

The reply of the bank directors was labored, but weak and un- 
convincing. Reduced to its last analysis, their argument simply 
meant that, by the time the bonds were due, Union Bank bills 
would be at par with specie and would pay the bonds, unless an 
earthquake happened. The $94,901 so-called premium would 
make up the nominal discount at which the bonds had been sold, 
especially after this sum had been at 8 per cent. compound inter- 
ese for thirty years.t 

While the contention of the committee seems correct, it is im- 
probable that the bonds ever would have been soldat par. Pres- 
ident Gamble explained the slowness of the sale and the failure to 
dispose of the unsold bonds as due to the fear of an outbreak of 
war between the United States and Great Britain over the 
boundary dispute. 

The amended charter of the Bank of Pensacola allowed the 
bank to purchase shares in the Alabama, Florida, and Georgia 
Railroad. To facilitate this the bank was authorized to issue its 
six per cent. bonds not exceeding $500,000, and these were to be 
guaranteed by the Territory. The money secured in this way 
was to be expended in Florida first, then in Alabama. Forevery 
mile of road completed a further issue of $10,000 of bonds was 
authorized. 

To secure the Territory, a lien was to be given upon the capi- 
tal stock of the bank and all its property, including the stock in 
the railroad. One third of the capital raised on the bonds might 
be used in ordinary banking. No dividends were to be paid un- 





*H. Doc. 111, pp. 284 et seq. 
¢Ibid., 380-5, 
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til the bonds had been redeemed. The stockholders of the bank 
and of the railroad were declared ‘individually and personally 
liable for the redemption of said bonds,” but in 1838 the agent 
of the bank, who was a member of the council, pushed through 
an amendment repealing this clause. Several years later Gov- 
ernor Call naively explained that he signed this measure because 
he did not think that it impaired the rights and security of the 
bondholders, but would give additional facilities to the stock- 
holders to prosecute the building of the railroad.* Only one sale, 
$500,000, was ever made by this company. 

The bond issuing feature of the Southern Life was about the 
same as that of the Bank of Pensacola. It was to issue its own 
bonds and these were to be indorsed by the Territory. The se- 
curity of the Territory was the same as in the Union Bank, mort- 
gages on land and slaves. This company did not issue any bonds 
until the latter part of 1839. Bonds to the amount of $400,000 
were then issued and $150,000 of these were sent to London and 
possibly sold, but this is not clear. Lot Clark, the Bank’s agent, 
claimed to have been swindled out of the remaining $250,000 in 
New York. The report of the judiciary committee of the House 
(Florida) against the validity of all the bonds in 1840 interfered 
with the salet 

It is unnecessary to say much concerning the management of 
these institutions. They werenomore wild and visionary thanin 
other parts of the South and West. One of the most striking 
things is the large overcapitalization. In 1840 the total popu- 
lation of Florida was 49,650, of whom 25,850 were white. By 
this time all of the banks had exploded except the Big Three. 
The nominal banking capital was $7,500,000, or $151 per capita 
for all inhabitants, free and slave. The paid up capital was $4,- 
502,236, or $91 per capita. Of this $77 per capita had been 
borrowed, the rest paid in cash. In 1906 the banking capital of 
Florida was about $10.60 per capita, and this seemed to meet 
the needs of the people very well. 

The sale of the bonds was followed by a decided boom. The 
Pensacola Association disposed of over $500,000 worth of lots 
north of the old city to eastern and northern speculators and 





*Governor’s Message, 1842, p. 13. 
+H. Jour. (Fla.), 1842, pp. 140-2 ; 1845, 1 sess., p. 199. 
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built a hotel to accommodate three hundred guests. The sale of 
public lands increased, and there was a considerable development 
in agriculture, most of all in middle Florida. Many of the set- 
tlers had come from the Carolinas and Virginia, representing 
some of the leading families of those states, and had brought 
with them the ideas of high living common in their old homes. 
Plantations were large and stocked with from fifty to two hun- 
dred slaves, in many cases mortgaged to the banks. Supplies 
must be had from the North and abroad—there were direct lines 
in those days from Apalachicola to Liverpool—and often the im- 
ports exceeded the exports. The consequence was ruinous rates 
of exchange and increasing debt. 

Ultimately all of the banks went to the wall, some of them to 
Wall Street. After grading about ten miles of its road, the Bank 
of Pensacola gave up and turned over its rails, spikes, and tools 
to Philadelphia (United States Bank), New York, and Mont- 
gomery creditors. Some of the passenger coaches, of the latest 
English model, were allowed to rot in Pensacola. The price of 
cotton went down and the planters could not—some of them 
would not—pay up the interest on their stock notes to the Union 
Bank. Suits—and they were numerous as the records of Leon 
County will show—were of little avail. Even when judgment 
was secured the almost invariable return of the marshal was 
“no effects.’”” The property could not be sold because the Terri- 
tory held the mortgages as security for the bonds. By Febru- 
ary, 1845, the arrears due the Union Bank on stock notes 
amounted to $315,474. Besides this large sums had been lost by 
dealing in cotton, mainly in buying it to remit in payment of ex- 
change and the interest due on the bonds. The same general re- 
marks apply to the Southern Life. 

The bank and bond question early became the burning issue of 
politics, and “bank” and “anti-bank” almost supplanted Whig 
and Democrat as terms to designate candidates for legislative 
honors. The convention which met in December, 1838, to frame 
a State constitution characterized the bond issues as fraught 
with danger and petitioned Congress to provide against such im- 
provident acts in the future. The legislature attacked the con- 
vention for this and requested the delegate in Congress to resist 
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every effort to repeal or amend the charters. Three years later 
this resolution was expunged.* 

In his annual message to the legislature of 1840 Governor Reid 
hinted at repudiation, and the question was at once referred to 
the judiciary committee of the House. This committee held that 
the bond issues were illegal because such grants could “only be 
exercised by the sovereign authority.’ The unlimited sovereignty 
of Congress in dealing with territories and granting legislative 
powers to their councils was denied. During the territorial 
stage the sovereignty of the people of Florida was quiescent, be- 
ing vested neither in Congress nor the council.+ However, this 
report did not receive legislative sanction at this session. In- 
deed, the Senate repudiated such sentiments as tending to de- 
stroy all confidence in the honor and integrity of the people of 
Florida. 

But thespoken word had goneforth, and that confidence was so 
far shaken that no more bonds could be sold, in spite of the dis- 
claimer of the Senate and a shattering reply by the bank. Talk 
of repudiation now became open. Some were honest enough not 
to hide behind the miserable subterfuge of the judiciary commit- 
tee or to attempt to shift the responsibility on the United States, 
but said that the Territory was unable to pay and that was the 
end of it.t 

At the openi.z of the next session, Governor Reid again re- 
turned to the attack, holding that it not only was not bad faith 
for the Territory to repudiate the bonds, but rather good faith 
thus to deal with them, since they were obtained from a legisla- 
ture partial and unjust. 

Up to this time the discussion of the bonds had been mainly 
academic, but now it became very practical. The Bank of Pen- 
sacola had paid its interest regularly up to 1840. ‘‘To save the 
honor of the Territory” the agent of the United States Bank had 
paid $30,000 interest due in London, January and July, 1840. 
Shortly after the legislature adjourned, Governor Reid received a 
letter from T. Dunlap, President of the United States Bank, in- 
forming him of this and demanding reimbursement. Governor 





*H. Jour., 1839, pp. 67-8 ; 1842, pp. 46-7, 58. 
+H. Doc., 111, pp. 257-269. 
tPensacola Gazette, September 19, 1840. 
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Call, who had now succeeded Reid for a second term, took the 
position that the Territory was under no obligations to pay un- 
til the bank and every stockholder had been prosecuted to bank- 
ruptcy, though he himself had signed the bill repealing the per- 
sonal liability of the stockholders. Considerable postage was 
wasted in correspondence without advancing beyond this posi- 
tion.* 

The Union Bank had with great difficulty arranged to pay the 
interest due on its bonds as it fell duein 1841. The report of the 
bank presented at the next session showed that it was rapidly 
gaining headway in the descent to Avernus. After some more 
investigations the two houses threw over all responsibility for 
the bonds by declaring that the territorial legislature never had 
any power to authorize their issue. + 

If satisfied that any of the bonds had been sold for less than 
par, the legislature might with justice have held that they were 
illegal, but this would have left undoubted obligations of $1,- 
500,000 plus whatever part of the Southern Life bonds had been 
legally disposed of. By one fell stroke all the bonds, legal 
and illegal alike, were swept aside. This was repudiation pure 
and simple. If the $233,000 of unredeemed Southern Life bonds 
reported as fraudulent be included, the total unquestionable 
liability of the Territory becomes $1,733,000. The annual in- 
terest on this sum was $91,600. The annual interest on the 
whole issue, assuming all of it as legal, was $260,000, or about 
$5.00 per capita for all the inhabitants of Florida, white and 
black. In 1845 the total revenue of the Territory was only 
$51,185. 

This act of repudiation did not pass unrehuked in Florida at 
the time. In some places, notably at Apalachicola, public meet- 
ings were held to protest against it.t Governor Call also ad- 
mitted the ultimate liability of the Territory and rejected the 
“demoralizing doctrine of repudiation.” 

The next legislature suspended the banking power of the Union 
Bank, authorized the sale of property mortgaged for stock, and 
directed that the proceeds be invested in Territorial bonds at the 


*H. Jour., 1842, Appendix, 6-26. 
tLaws, 1842, p. 52. 
tCommercial Advertiser Feb. 18, 1843. 
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lowest price possible. All bonds so collected were to be delivered 
to the governor for cancellation.* The repudiating resolutions 
of the previous session were in substance reafirmed. 

The Senate and House of the first State legislature took up the 
question, rehashed the arguments of the judiciary committee of 
1840, and accepted its conclusion that the charters and bonds 
were illegal ab initio, They then directed the attorney general 
to inquire into the matter with a view to bringing suits to ab- 
rogate the charters. The report of this law officer, Joseph 
Branch by name, can hardly have pleased the law makers and 
breakers. In language couched as politely as possible, he held 
that the charters had been granted in the exercise oflegal powers 
and were altogether valid.+ 

With this the Union Bank and its bonds drop out of the legis- 
lature until after the Civil War. The constitutional convention 
of 1868 directed the governor to appoint a committee to inquire 
into the liability of the State for the bonds. The committee, 
consisting of one old resident and two carpet-baggers, was au- 
thorized to send for persons and papers, but the persons wanted 
fled, and destroyed or secreted the papers. Dr. Charles G. En- 
glish, who had been solicitor to the bank before the war and 
now had charge of its assets, did this to prevent the carpet-bag- 
gers from making anything out of the bank and its stockholders.¢ 

Despairing of getting anything from the Territory or the State, 
the bondholders turned to the United States. Mr. E. J. Fore- 
stall, of Mobile, was employed to represent them, and he made 
several unavailing appeals. At last (1847) the judiciary com- 
mittee of the Senate recommended that the matter be referred to 
the Attorney-General and Secretary of the Treasury with in- 
structions to report full information, ‘hough nearly everything 
of the kind had already been printed by order of Congress. It 
was so ordered, but the matter must be still before those officers, 
as they never made any report to the Senate. 

A few words remain to be said concerning the culpability and 
responsibility of the United States in the matter of the bonds. 
It can hardly be denied that Congress was neglectful of its duty 








*Laws, 1843, pp. 59-63. 
+H. Jour., Adj. sess., 1845, pp, 23-9. 
tStatement of Hon, J. L. Bernard, chairman of the committee. 
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in not examining more carefully the Territorial laws and pass- 
ing upon them before it was too late. The charter of the Union 
Bank was passed more than eighteen months before the first 
bonds were sold and that of the Southern Life nearly four years. 
The finance committee of the Senate, of which Daniel Webster 
was chairman, reported upon the latter as highly objectionable, 
but recommended no action in order to allow the company itself 
to secure proper amendment." 

From this it appears that the action of its agent, the Territo- 
rial government, not only was not considered ultra vires by 
Congress, but met with silent approval. In like manner the 
shame of repudiation must be shared by Congress. The repudi- 
ating resolutions of the legislatures of 1842 and 1843 were be- 
fore that body and met with silent approval long before the 
State was admitted with a constitution forbidding in effect the 
payment of the bonds. To silent approval was here added ac- 
tive sanction. Had Congress believed that it was free from 
blame or responsibility in the matter and that the people of 
Florida were under obligations to pay the bonds, they should 
have been kept in the Territorial stage until a satisfactory ar- 
rangement had been made. 

The banks never sought to shift the bonds upon the Territory 
for their own relief. The Bank of Pensacola early settled into a 
desuetude what was at least as innocuous as its activity had 
been. None of its bonds was ever redeemed. The Union Bank 
struggled manfully under the oppressive burden. When unable 
to meet its obligations, the president reminded the legislature of 
its loans ($50,000) to the Territory to supply the sinews of war 
against the Seminoles, funds which the United States was very 
slow to reimburse. However, this and a like sum to the South- 
ern Life were finally paid and turned over to creditors. By No- 
vember 25, 1850, at least 229 Territorial (Union Bank) bonds 
had been turned over to the governor for cancellation. In De- 
cember, 1846, the Southern Life was still suing in the chancery 
court of New York to recover $233,000 of the bonds of which 
Lot Clark was said to have been defrauded. The result of the 
suit I cannot state. The rest of the bonds had been recovered 
and canceled. 


*Quoted in H. Jour. (Fla.,), 1842, p. 274. 
+S. Jour,, 1846, pp. 153 et seq. 
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This leaves $3,504,000 out of $3,900,000 bonds unaccounted 
for, though it is possible that some were redeemed after the 
banks ceased to make reports. The State treasurer says that he 
occasionally receives letters from holders of some of these bonds 
asking if anything can be secured on them. 

Territorial bonds to the amount of $143,000 fell into the 
hands of Mr. George Peabody and were left by him, along with 
other funds, for the benefit of education in the South. Fora 
time Florida was refused any benefit from this fund because of 
her refusal to pay the bonds, but later it was explained to the 
trustees that the State had never repudiated, but only denied the 
validity of the Territorial bonds, and then the policy was 
changed. 

I have not been able to learn whether Mr. Peabody was an 
original purchaser or not, but itis not improbable that he was, as 
he bought a lot of Maryland securities about the time the Flor- 
ida bonds were sold. In any case it certainly was the part of 
sound business to inquire closely into their legality. The list as 
furnished by the Treasurer of the Peabody Fund shows that 122 
out of 143 of these bonds belong to the later issues, which were 
of questionable legality because sold below par. Writing in 1869 
Mr. Peabody himself said that they were sold “at about par,” 
which looks like a confession that they were sold at a discount.* 
But the Peabody Trustees hold 21 bonds belonging to the first 
issue, and these are as valid in law as bonds can be. 

When these bonds were turned over to the Fidelity Insurance 
and Trust Company in trust, some of them were valued at 10 per 

cent , whileno definite value was setonthe others. ANew York 
broker recently offered some of the bonds of the Bank of Pensa- 
cola, with 30 coupons still attached, for the more modest 
sum of $20 on the $1000. About the only valueattached to any 
of them is as souvenirs of “frenzied finance’’ and broken faith. 


*Letter from J. P. Morgan & Co., March, 1907. 








The Poetry of Henry Timrod. 
By JAmEs E. Rouru, Jr., 
Adjunct Professor of English in the University of Virginia. 

America has produced many writers but few schools of letters, 
few abiding traditions handed down from writer to writer. Be- 
sides the New England tradition, there is the ill-fated Charleston 
tradition of the southeast that, reaching out into Georgia, in- 
cluded Sidney Lanier and then died at the verge of maturity. 
But there have been few if any other such traditions, few local or 
particularist schools of letters in America. 

It was to one of these two schools that Timrod belonged, and 
it is largely with the school that we consider him—in the rare 
moments when we consider him at all. By himself he is scarcely 
even a name; for few know him. And yet taken as representa- 
tive of his school, he is one of its strongest upholders. Simms 
and Hayne, as worthy figures as they were in contemporary life, 
are, as poets, minor to the verge of mediocrity. Lanier alone of 
the school can proudly raise his head, posthumously speaking, in 
the first ranks of American verse, and feel himself a peer in the so- 
ciety of Poe, Longfellow, or Whittier. Between these two ex- 
tremes of this very fragmentary Charleston, or Southeastern, 


school of letters stood Timrod, neither great nor small, a good 





r poet at his best and a mediocre one at his worst. At this 
evaluation we usually let him go. But is it not worth while to 
look once more at the man before we set his work to gather dust 
on the shelf, or pigeon-hole him in our critical desk-top. Whatis 
he really worth? Is there anything to him besides his safely fa- 
mous Carolina? Ifso, what? And what is its nature? 

At the outset of this inquiry an important fact confronts us— 
the fact that the text of Timrod’s poetry, as we have it, is prob- 
ably corrupt, and corrupt not merely in a few scattering words, 
but in whole phrases, sometimes in stanzas. Most of the Tim- 
rod poetry we have was edited by Hayne, whom we may justly 
suspect—to judge from his own poems—of being rather careless, 
and sometimes slovenly. From this source many errors may 
have come into Timrod’s text. I have noted in the case of six of 
the poems of Timrod variant readings which appear in contem- 
porary newspaper reprints. The poems are A Year’s Courtship, 
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Madeline, The Past, To thee, Christmas, Ode sung on the oc- 
casion of decorating the graves of the Confederate dead at Mag- 
nolia Cemetery, Charleston, S. C., 1867. In many instances the 
variations are slight, and doubtless the text of the standard 
Memorial Edition* gives the correct version. The variations, 
however, arouse our suspicions. It is so easy for an editor to 
follow blindly an earlier edition. And the earlier editions of Tim- 
rod emanated from Hayne. In two cases, by comparing poems 
of Timrod with contemporary manuscripts,} I have found varia- 
tions so marked that the poems in question, Youth and Man- 
hood and Sonnet I of the standard edition, can scarcely be called 
the same in the manuscript and standard versions. It is thus 
apparent that the Timrod we read may not always be the true 
Timrod. But at present we must make the best of what we have. 

There is also another evil which the admirer of Timrod must 
needs struggle with. The poet is often pedestrian, or as our col- 
lege slang has it, bromidic. For sublimely humorless platitudes 
—especially platitudes on love—it would be hard to find an equal 
of Timrod,—unless it be Hayne. Even of the poems that start 
well, half collapse into miserable failures before they reach any 
possible dénouement or any speculative conclusion. As a conse- 
quence we must read Timrod selectively, must pick our way 
through the volume of his poetry like a cat crossing a wet street. 
One advantage, however, our poet has over Hayne in this mat- 
ter. The poetry of the older man has just enough facility to at- 
tract and hold our attention by its surface color, and thereby de- 
bauch our minds subtly without ourknowingit. Timrodis never 
merely facile. He is poetic and worth while, or he is pure twad- 
dle, with no delusive and rage-provoking middle mood. He is a 
vein of poetic ore in a mountain of platitude; but the ore is there, 
and it is pure and brilliant. 

Still a third difficulty with which the reader of Timrod is con- 
fronted is his reticence. He is doubtful of his own powers at 
times. 


The breath that swept my spirit was 

A feeling, not a power.t 
*Printed at Boston, and reprinted at Richmond in 1901. 
+For a description of these manuscripts, see note by the present writer in 
the South Atlantic Quarterly, April, 1908, ‘‘An Unpublished Poem of Timrod.”’ 


tNot in the standard edition. See South Atlantic Quarterly, Jan., 1903. 
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This uncertainty doubtless passed many a time into a sensi- 
tive withdrawal from the vulgarities of the market place. The 
very slightness of the bulk of his verse suggests a fastidious deli- 
cacy about rushing into print, due perhaps in part to a feeling of 
his own possible unworthiness, but more in all probability to the 
feeling that there is something repulsive about offering the most 
sacred sentiments of the heart for sale upon the street corner for 
the veriest vulgarian to haggle over. Sometimes there is a curi- 
ous feeling that thoughts once expressed are flown away into the 
world, and so lost to the poet: 

Why am I silent from year to year? 
Needs must I sing on these blue March days? 
What will you say, when I tell you here, 
That already, I think, for a little praise, 
I have paid too dear ? 
For, I know not why, when I tell my thought, 
It seems as though I fling it away; 
And the charm wherewith a fancy is fraught, 
When secret, dies with the fleeting lay 
Into which it is wrought. 


So my butterfly-dreams their golden wings 
But seldom unfurl from their chrysalis ; 
And thus I retain my loveliest things, 
While the world, in its worldliness, does not miss 
What a poet sings. 

And yet, in spite of these difficulties in the way of reading him, 
Timrod lives. 

In temperament the man was essentially Charlestonian. Un- 
like his literary neighbors he was not of aristocratic family, and 
the pride of power is noticeably absent in his poetry.* But in 
most other essentials he is closely allied in spirit with Hayne and 
Lanier. In art as well he was of the same group. His land- 
scape, notably, is of the genre of Lanier’s; the love poems are 
strikingly like Hayne’s. Compare Lanier’s Corn with Timrod’s 
Cotton Boll, and the similarity appears at once. Not onlyis the 
spirit the same, but the strength and romance of the southeast- 
ern coloring. In other poems the images that Timrod seems to 
like best often recall Lanier, or more exactly the spirit of Lanier 








*That he was possessed, though, of personal pride as strong and perhaps as 
effective, there is evidence. See the letter from Hayne to Mrs. Laighton con- 
cerning him ; S. A. Q., Jan. 1903. 
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and the outward aspect of their common home; Timrod’s “pine 
and palm,” for example, which with something of Lanier’s touch 
catches the exact tone of a land neither cool nor yet tropic. Or 
again, recall for a moment Lanier’s Marshes of Glynn; then read 
in Timrod: 

Out in the lonely wood the jasmine burns 

Its fragrant lamps, and turns 

Into a royal court with green festoons 

The banks of dark lagoons. 

The music and degree of inspiration are far different; but the 
genre of the landscape is the same. 

Sometimes Timrod’s landscape loses the feeling oflocality with- 
out losing the local color. The Cotton Boll is southern, but the 
predominating mood is not local; it is the broad warm feel of an 
open air summer day in any southern landscape. The landscape 
of the North is circumscribed, the hills press close in, and the tone 
is a tone of quiet loveliness merging here and there into coziness. 
The southern landscape of the coast country is uncircumscribed 
by its low hills; it is broad and daring in its breadth; and it is 
not cozy. Stately it is sometimes, romantic always, but this is 
different from coziness. Moreover there is about it a sort of 
aloofness from the affairs of the world: not aloofness of pride, 
but the aloofness of an ever-brooding mysterious calm that seems 


oS 


to lie always over the landscape. It is the spirit of Timrod’s 
landscape, the spirit of his Cotton Boll, the spirit of Lanier’s 
landscape in its more quite moods. 

In the midst of these warm mysterious distances stretching 
ever away into a nameless unknown, and ever lulled by the pas- 
sionless chant of the sea, in this awful yet peaceful calm, even 
spring has something of pathos about it, not sorrow but a mel- 
ancholy that speaks strangely and softly of unworldly things: 

Spring, with that nameless pathos in the air 
Which dwells in all things fair, 
Spring, with her golden suns and silver rain, 
Is with us once again. 
Out in the lonely woods the jasmine burns 
Its fragrant lamps, and turns 
Into a royal court with green festoons 
The banks of dark lagoons. 
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In the deep heart of every forest tree 

The blood is all aglee, 

And there’s a look about the leafless bowers 

As if they dreamed of flowers. 
Sometimes the language has a descriptive poignancy that goes 
yet deeper: 

Still there’s a sense of blossoms yet unborn 

In the sweet airs of morn. 
Curiously mingling with such imagery is the southerner’s naive 
conception of the northern climate: 

All the wild songs of wind and wave, 

Of toppling berg and grinding floe, 

And the dread avalanche of snow. 

Like Lanier, again, Timrod was in his landscape some- 
times broader than the southeast. His land, despite all its 
“tropic” luxuriance, is essentially a new American land, a gen- 
eralized land of ‘transatlantic pine and paint.” In respect of 
this breadth Timrod was narrower than Lanier, who was at 
times as broad in sympathy as allhumanity. Yet hissympathies 
were always potentially, and on a few occasions practically, 
catholic enough to save him from parochialism. 

In Timrod’s love poems, which are of the Hayne stamp, he 
shows almost none of the power that appears in his landscapes. 
In love he is not convincing, in fact painfully conventional. The 
love poetry is also a bit fulsome, and doubtless gave rise, more 
than any other of his verse, to Professor Barrett Wendell’s strict- 
ure,* that he is “‘amiably florid to a degree which in the North 
would have always seemed a little ridiculous.” But his devotion 
to beauty is real; and when he comes to less trying situations it 
is sometimes effective, as, when dreaming of the dramatic possi- 
bilities of his own land, he writes in a poetical address on the 
occasion of the opening of a new theatre at Richmond: 

But all at last shall vindicate the right, 

Crime shall be meted with its proper pain, 

Motes shall be taken from the doubter’s sight, 

And Fortune’s general justice rendered plain. 

Of honest laughter there shall be no dearth, 

Wit shall shake hands with humor grave and sweet, 
Our wisdom shall not be too wise for mirth, 

Nor kindred follies want a fool to greet. 





*Lit. Hist. of America. 
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Of all the notes, though, that Timrod struck, the greatest by 
far was that that rang upon his trumpet blast in time of war. 
Timrod, as a poet who felt keenly the spirit of his surround- 
ings was pleasing; Timrod echoing the battle cry, if not posi- 
tively great, at least had something of the sublime about him: 

Calm as that second summer which precedes, 
The first fall of the snow, 

In the broad sunlight of heroic deeds, 
The City bides the foe. 

As yet, behind their ramparts stern and proud, 
Her bolted thunders sleep— 

Dark Sumter, like a battlemented cloud, 
Looms 0’er the solemn deep. 

No Calpe frowns from lofty cliff or scar 
To guard the holy strand; 

But Moultrie holds in leash her dogs of war 
Above the level sand. 

And down the dunes a thousand guns lie couched, 
Unseen, beside the flood— 

Like tigers in some Orient jungle crouched 
That wait and watch for blood. 

As he says elsewhere, 


No fairer land hath fired a poet’s lays, 
Or given a home to man! 

Is it strange that he loved it? Is it strange that when he saw 
it trampled beneath the cruel feet of war he burst into a stream 
of patriotism that was bitter and vindictive? Is it strange that 
he should become even incoherent in his passion and write: 

Oh, help us, Lord! to roll the crimson flood 

Back on its course, and, while our banners wing 

Northward, strike with us! till the Goth shall cling 

To his own blasted altar-stones, and crave 

Mercy; and we shall grant it, and dictate 

The lenient future of his fate 

There, where some rotting ships and crumbling quays 

Shall one day mark the Port which ruled the Western seas. 
But let us turn away from this side of Timrod, not because of the 
undignified violence of the sentiment, so far from the poise of 
greater men in misfortune, but simply because this, like most of 
its sort that Timrod wrote, is bad poetry, as poetry. 
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But, if war produced this violence, it also produced a deeper 
and more finely tempered philosophy in the poet. Perhaps there 
was in this spirit somewhat of his own doom by the hand of dis- 
ease. There was also certainly much somber reflection over the 
fate of his land. And yet in the midst of it all, wild nature, cruel 
kindly nature, so cruel in its kindness and withal so soothing in 
its cruelty, was ever with him. The unknown dead are buried, 

And Nature’s self, with eyes unwet, 
Oblivious of the crimson debt 

To which she owes her April grace, 
Laughs gayly o’er their burial-place. 

Sometimes he rises into the regions of a more daring sort of 
speculation, though it must be added that the atmosphere of 
these heights was an atmosphere he breathed with difficulty and 
it would seem almost unwillingly. He blunders into these re- 
gions, as it were, rather than voluntarily progresses as an ex- 
plorer, and finding himself in strange regions, usually takes buta 
hasty look about him—then goes home again. 

Are these wild thoughts, thus fettered in my rhymes, 
Indeed the product of my heart and brain? 

How strange that on my ear the rythmic strain 
Falls like faint memories of far-off times! 

When did I feel the sorrow, act the part, 

Which I have striv’n to shadow forth in song? 

In what dead century swept that mingled throng 
Of mighty pains and pleasures through my heart ? 
Not in the yesterdays of that still life 

Which I have passed so free and far from strife, 
But somewhere in this weary world I know, 

In some strange land, beneath some orient clime, 
I saw or shared a martyrdom sublime, 

And felt a deeper grief than any later woe. 

As arule Timrod is not a daring poet: he is afraid, or unwill- 
ing, to venture far from home. He reflects his age, sometimes 
with brilliant power, but he never leadsit. Or, as Professor 

,arrett Wendell somewhat obliquely puts it, ‘““He had in him the 
stuff of which poetry is made, and the circumstances of his career 
made some of his expression of it admirable.” But, ifTimrod did 
not lead his age, when his age rose to the splendid crash of war, 
the poet’s spirit rose with it, and under the influence of an all- 
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pervasive sentiment he spoke in tones that were as clear and as 
commanding as the ring of trumpets that lead to battle. 

Call on thy children of the hill, 

Wake swamp and river, coast and rill, 

Rouse all thy strength and all thy skill, 

Carolina! 

What then shall we say of Timrod’s poetry? Are not these 
things worth while? 








Cosmopolitan High Schools vs. Separate 
Occupation Schools. 
By JoHn H. REYNOLDs, 

Professor of History and Political Science in the University of Arkansas. 

The friends of agricultural education have failed to utilize per- 
haps the most effective agency of carrying a knowledge of scien- 
tific agriculture to the people, namely, the public high school. 
In some twenty or more states, with and without state aid high 
schools are offering courses in agriculture. Here is a hopeful 
sign, one of the most significant events in recent educational his- 
tory, a movement which has in it the evolution of the cosmopol- 
itan high school, which, in the judgment of the writer, is better 
than the separate agricultural or industrial school. By a cos- 
mopolitan high school is meant one that offers in addition to the 
traditional courses such occupational subjects as will meet the 
demands of the constituency of that particular school. In a 
town with a rural environment such extra courses will emphasize 
agriculture and domestic economy; in a great industrial center 
the occupation subjects will be along commercial, industrial, 
and mechanical lines. The reasons that so strongly favor the 
cosmopolitan school over the separate occupation school as a 
means of satisfying the industrial educational demands of the 
people are both negative and positive. They are briefly stated 
below: 

1. Its feasibility. The writer believes that educational exper- 
ience justifies the statement that the cosmopolitan high school is 
feasible. Those states that have built up a cosmopolitan uni- 
versity with all departments represented, such as liberal arts, 
agriculture, pharmacy, and engineering (Wisconsin, Illinois, and 
Michigan being notable examples), have been far more success- 
ful in their higher educational policy than have those states that 
have segregated their schools and scattered them in different locali- 
ties. The reasons for this will doubtless be apparent without nam- 
ing them. The same principle underlies the cosmopolitan high 
school as opposed to the system of separate occupation schools. 
The success of modern industrial life bears testimony to the value of 
organization and centralization. Decentralization means isola- 
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tion, stagnation, and inefficiency. But the feasibility of the cos- 
mopolitan high school has been tested. The McKinley High 
School, of St. Louis, is one of the several city high schools that is 
cosmopolitan, and it is so successful that the city is now con- 
structing another one at an outlay of $800,000. 

Upon the feasibility of using existing high schools as an agency 
for teaching agriculture and domestic economy, the committee of 
the association of agricultural colleges and experiment stations, 
with Dr. A. C. True of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, as chairman, said in their seventh report in 1902: 

“Tt is believed that the presentation of schedules as above jus- 
tifies the assertion that it is entirely practicable to adjust an ag- 
ricultural course of high school grade to existing high school 
schedules and to make this agricultural course fairly satisfactory 
for the purposes of general training as well as elementary in- 
struction in the the theory and practice of agriculture.” 

The great majority of the 8,000 high schools of this country 
are located in towns surrounded and supported by agricultural 
communities. It is entirely feasible and to their interest for such 
towns and communities to co-operate in building up an agricul- 
tural department in the high schools. Here, too, is an oppor- 
tunity for state aid. A state wishing to stimulate agricul- 
tural education could choose no better way than to place a sum 
of money at the disposal of its state school board with instruc- 
tions to offer a stated sum to any high school board that main- 
tains a department of agriculture. The local school board with 
the co-operation of the surrounding country could provide the 
remainder of the salary, shops, a small farm for experimental 
purposes, and such equipments in the way of laboratories as 
might be needed. Such equipments might, where the interest 
justified it, be carried to as high a degree of perfection as those of 
the agricultural schools of Wisconsin. The town and the neigh- 
boring farms would offer ample opportunities for observation 
and study of live stock and growing crops. 

Moreover, it might be added that segregation on a large scale 
is not feasible, for the simple reason that once begun there would 
be no end toit. The farmers, at first satisfied with a distant ag- 
ricultural school, would in time demand one at theirdoor. Every 
occupation would also demand its separate high school. The 
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logic of segregation would be a separate occupation school for 
every line of human activity, hence a dozen or more distinct high 
schools paralleling each other in every community. Such a 
proposition would be rejected as utterly impracticable by 
any business man. It would bankrupt any people. To use ex- 
isting high schools to teach agriculture will be much cheaper, be- 
cause it will save duplication in buildings, equipment, and teach- 
ing force. In many subjects ailclasses, irrespective of occupation, 
will recite together. To support a separate set of occupation 
schools would impose a burden far beyond the capacity of any 
state to bear. The use of existing high schools for agricultural 
instruction being feasible, we have at hand the machinery for the 
agricultural education of our people in the high schools of the 
United States. Hence it would be possible to put into opera- 
tion a general scheme of agricultural education throughout the 
nation in a comparatively short time. 

2. It meets the demands of the age. One of the severest criti- 
cisms of the existing system of education is that it is not accom- 
plishing its purpose—the education of the people. In 1905-06 
only three per cent. of the school population of the United States 
attended high schools; of this number less than twelve per cent. 
graduated from the high school. Thirty-seven per cent. of the 
students entering high schools do not continue to the second year, 
and 33 per cent. of those in the third year do not continue to the 
fourth. For this state of facts many things may share the re- 
sponsibility; but probably the greatest single fact lies in the in- 
adaptability of the course of study to the needs of the students. 
I could emphasize the need of a more comprehensive curricu- 
lum for the high school no better than to quote Dr. Dewey of 
Columbia University, who says: “The wider (cosmopolitan) 
high school relieves many of the difficulties in the adequate treat- 
ment of the individual. It brings the individual into a wider 
sphere of contacts and thus makes it possible to test him and his 
capacity for thoroughness. The need is for a region of oppor- 
tunities large enough and balanced enough to meet the individual 
on his every side and provide for him that which is necessary to 
arouse and direct... . . Our task is on the one hand to adjust 
the studies with reference to the nature of the individual thus dis- 
covered, and on the other hand to order and group them so that 
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they shall most definitely and systematically represent the chief 
lines of social endeavor and social achievements.”’ 

3. Itis democratic. Some students ofsociety are apprehensive 
over the outcome of the acute class antagonisms of the day, often 
taking form in the riots and bloodshed of labor disputes. The 
movement for a separate set of schools for the farmer and the in- 
dustrial classes, without such purpose by its supporters, never- 
theless may perhaps emphasize and accentuate such class distinc- 
tions and prejudices. Professor Frederick Bolton, an authority 
on German schools, emphasizes this thought: ‘A separate class 
of high schools must not be allowed to spring up. Just as sure 
as they do they will breed social distinctions and cause stratifi- 
cations in society. . . . The one who argues for a separate sys- 
tem of agricultural high schools or separate industrial high 
schools is wittingly or unwittingly an enemy to our present high 
schools and to true democracy.”’ There is a prejudice between 
traditional and industrial education as there has been such preju- 
dice between the classes represented by the two types of educa- 
tion. When science was introduced into the Boston high school, 
the authorities had to provide separate auditoriums for the 
aristocracy of the ancient classics and for the democracy of utili- 
tarian sciences. By the two classes of students working side by 
side for decades, this prejudice haspassedaway. However, ithas 
reappeared between the old-line education and that of the ap- 
plied sciences. To segregate the students into separate schools 
will probably widen the breach; but if thrown together in the 
cosmopolitan high school, the rich and the poor side by side, the 
future professional and capitalistic classes beside the future 
farmers and mechanics, the antagonisms will die away. In such 
a school all classes being thrown together, class distinctions will 
disappear. This is seen in our great cosmopolitan universities 
where the two sets of students develop mutual respect for each 
other. It will be a happy condition when the future capitalists, 
bankers, and captains of industry meet the future farmers, me- 
chanics, and engineers in the same class room and on the same 
gridiron in high school and in college. The movement to segre- 
gate occupation schools, therefore, involves far-reaching conse- 
quences. Here is an opportunity for educational statesmanship. 
In conclusion, it should be remembered that the need for agri- 
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cultural education is imperative and that the movement to satis- 
fy this need has reached such proportions that the issue is no 
longer in doubt. The important question now is, what form the 
organization of agricultural education will take—whether that 
of a system of separate agricultural schools or that ofa part of the 
enlarged curriculum of existing public schools? Upon the deter- 
mination of this question important issues hinge. It behooves 
none of us at this time to be dogmatic. If separate schools are 
to be provided, with the light before us no state would be justi- 
fied in establishing more than three or four for experimental pur- 


poses. 











Federal and Confederate Pensions in 
the South. 


By WILu1AM H. GLasson, 
Professor of Economics in Trinity College. 

From the early days of the Civil War the soldiers of the Union 
armies enjoyed the benefit of pension provisions made by the na- 
tional government. When the war ended, Congress entered upon 
a policy of ever increasing liberality in pension legislation 
until at the present time the nation is supporting a pension sys- 
tem more costly than any other in the world’s history. The 
total payments on account of all sorts of army and navy pen- 
sions for the fiscal year 1909 amounted to $162,000,000. For 
Civil War pensions the government has expended up to July 1, 
1909, the vast sum of $3,686,000,000.* These billions ofdollars 
have been collected by indirect taxation upon the wholecountry. 
The justice of the distribution of the money is, therefore, a mat- 
ter of grave concern toevery state. IfGeorgiaand Texasareto be 
taxed to pension citizens of New York and Ohio, there should be 
some strong justification for the action. 

What are the facts with regard to the annual distribution of 
pension money? The states which belonged to the Confederacy 
are not entirely excluded from a share in this distribution. In 
some southern states there was a division of sentiment at the 
outbreak of the Civil War, and many men joined the armies of 
the Union. Other southern states have received a considerable 
immigration from the North. Some pensions on account of the 
War with Spain, service in the regular army, and other military 
service are also paid in the South. Thus the South receives some 
share of the annual pensionexpenditure. Ofabout $162,000,000 
paid out of the national treasury in 1909, the eleven former Con- 
federate states received a total of $12,291,000; the remainder of 
the states and territories received $148,701,000; and the balance 
of about a million dollars was expended in insular possessions, 
foreign countries, and in special Treasury settlements. Each of 
the states of Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York received more 








*Annual Report of U. S. Commissioner of Pensions, 1909. 
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money than the whole South combined. The amounts were: 
Ohio, $16,376,000; Pennsylvania, $15,354,000; New York, $13,- 
942,000. 

The following is an exhibit of the number of federal pensioners 
and the expenditures in each of the southern states in 1909: 


Number. Amount. 

Alabama 3,783 $ 612,351.82 
Arkansas 10,621 1,769,369.25 
Florida 3,813 629,510.33 
Georgia 3,492 561,077.12 
Louisiana 6,394 951,102.86 
Mississippi 4,709 760,604.19 
North Carolina 4,062 668,913,66 
South Carolina 1,996 295,031.60 
Tennessee 18,645 3,165,214,29 
Texas 8,972 1,370,479.54 
Virginia 8,738 1,507,758.79 

Total 75,225 $12,291,413.45 


The total of pension expenditures in the above southern states 
in 1909 was about seven and six-tenths per cent. of the expendi- 
ture within the whole United States. It is obvious that, con- 
sidered simply as a plan for distributing among the people money 
collected by uniform taxation throughout the whole country, the 
national pension system has been extremely inequitable to the 
South. It is not possible to show exactly what part of the 
federal revenues is in the last analysis drawn from the people of 
the South. Customs and internal revenue taxes are shifted from 
person to person. But the known facts as to relative population 
and the probabilities as to relative consumption would indicate 
that the South has contributed to the cost of the federal pension 
system amounts out of all proportion to the benefits distributed 
to persons within her borders. In other words, the system has 
jong been, and is, a heavy annual drain upon her for the benefit 
of other sections of the country. 

Ought this position of financial disadvantage to be accepted 
by the South as the necessary consequence of an unsuccessful at- 
tempt at secession? Is it part of the fortune of war? It seems 
to the writer that these queries might be answered in the affiirm- 
ative if the federal pension system were a carefully guarded pro- 
vision for Union soldiers who were actually disabled as a result 
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of service, or for the widows and children of those who lost their 
lives from causes due to service. There could be little reasonable 
opposition to an invalid pension system honestly administered. 
But the greater part of the cost of the pension system as it is to- 
day is due to the payment of pensions to those who have no dis- 
ability due to service, to those who are often well able to provide 
for themselves, to widows who married former soldiers long 
after the war was over, and to many who were never at the front 
at all.* In fact, since February 6, 1907, any person who was 
ninety days or more in the military service of the United States 
during the Civil War, and is 62 years of age, can obtain a pen- 
sion of twelve dollars a month. This pension is irrespective of 
whether the applicant is rich or poor, well or infirm, able to earn 
a living or helpless. When 70 years is reached the rate is in- 
creased to fifteen dollars per month, and to twenty dollars per 
month at 75 years of age. To such of the recipients as happen 
to be indigent, this is doubtless a welcome old age pension. 
Those who reach 62 years in comfortable circumstances can 
probably find use for the pension money. But it would seem 
that the South has just ground for complaint against the burden 
placed upon her by the maintenance of a pension system of this 
character. 


Although they have thus been bear 





y an unfairly heavy bur- 
den due to the ever growing waste and extravagance of the 
federal pension system, the southern states have not failed to un- 
dertake to provide pensions for the disabled and needy among 
their own Confederate soldiers. To the federal pensions they 
were obliged to contribute from the very hour of defeat. With 
the recovering wealth and prosperity of the South, one by one 
every southern state has established its Confederate pension sys- 
tem. The amounts of the pensions are small as compared with 
those under the federal system, but with the increase in resources 
there is a constant increase in the state appropriations for Con- 
federate pensions. This is true in spite of the pressing need in the 
South of public money for education, good roads, sanitation and 
the protection of the public health, and for the maintenance of 
necessary state institutions for the dependent and defective 
classes. 








*See article by W. H. Glasson on “‘The South and Service Pension Laws” in 
the South Atlantic Quarterly, October, 1902. 
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Owing to the considerable number of states concerned and to 
the neglect of some state officers to respond to requests for neces- 
sary reports, it is not easy to bring together complete and recent 
statistics with regard to the payment of Confederate pensions. 
An investigation made a few years ago showed that there were 
at that time 99,049 Confederate pensioners in the southern 
states. The figures were for the year 1906, and the pensioners 
were distributed among the states as follows: Alabama, 15,- 
147; Arkansas, 7,340; Florida, 3,300, Georgia, 15,297; Louis- 
iana, 1,925; Mississippi, 7,863; North Carolina, 14,400; South 
Carolina, 7,750; Tennessee, 4,924; Texas, 8,103; Virginia, 13,- 
000. The total expenditure in that year in all of the states 
named amounted to about $3,875,000. So that the average 
Confederate pension was less than forty dollars a year. Since 
1906 many of the southern states have very largely increased 
their pension appropriations, and the statistics of that year for 
the individual states would not now be at all representative. 
However, it is worth noting that the three states which expended 
the largest amount in 1906 were Georgia, $907,747; Alabama, 
$462,732; Texas, $425,000. Doubtless all three of these states 
have since increased their pension expenditure. Fortunately re- 
cent reports are at hand from Georgia, the southern state which 
has the most important Confederate pension system.+ 

Georgia began her provisions for the aid of disabled Confeder- 
ate veterans by appropriations in 1879 and 1887 for the supply 
of artificial limbs. In 1889 she began regular annual payments 
to disabled and diseased soldiers, expending $158,790 in that 
year. Like the federal system, her pension system hasconstantly 
been made more liberal. Pensions have been paid beginning with 
1893 to the widows of Confederate soldiers whose husbands died 
in service or after the war from disability or disease contracted 
in service. In 1896 indigent Confederate soldiers were placed 
upon the pension rolls, and in 1902 the benefits of the pension 
system were extended to the indigent widows of Confederate 
soldiers, even though the soldier’s death was in no way due to 
his military service. A new constitutional amendment has re- 


*See article by W. H. Glasson on “‘The South's Care for Her Confederate 
Veterans”’ in the Review of Reviews for July, 1907. 

+Reports of the Commissioner of Pensions (of Georgia) for the year ending 
December 31, 1908, and for June, 1909. 
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cently been adopted which opens the way to increasing liberality, 
especially in the granting of pensions to Confederate soldiers’ 
widows. 

To indigent Confederate soldiers and to the widows of Confed- 
erate soldiers Georgia pays a pension of sixty dollars ayear. In- 
valid Confederate soldiers who received disabilities of service 
origin are allowed specific annual rates in proportion to the seri- 
ousness of the disability. The rate for total loss of sightis $150; 
for total disability for labor so as to be helpless, $100; for the 
total loss of hearing, $30; for loss of a hand, $100; forincapacity 
to perform manual labor, $50; for the loss of one finger or one 
toe, $5; and similarly for many other specific injuries. These 
rates are very much lower than those paid under the federal sys- 
tem for injuries of the same character. For instance, the federal 
government pays $1200 a year for total loss of sight; for total 
loss of hearing, $480; for loss of a hand, $360; for incapacity to 
perform manual labor, $360; and for the loss of a finger or a 
toe, $72. 

The growth of the pension system of Georgia wasso rapid that 
in 1896 it was entrusted to the administration of a Commis- 
sioner of Pensions appointed by the governor. The latter was 
authorized to exercise a power of revision and change over the 
commissioner’s rulings. In 1908 the office of Commissioner of 
Pensions was made elective by the voters of the whole state, in- 
dicating that the position is now regarded as one of the most im- 
portant state offices. 

Pensions were formerly paid in quarterly installments, but are 
now paid annually in one sum. Including the year 1910, the 
pension payments since the beginning of the Georgia system have 
amounted to over $14,000,000, a great sum for a single state of 
the South. The following table shows the growth ofthe Georgia 
pension system: 


Number of pensioners. Amount paid. 
1889 2,994 $158,790 
1895 7,308 426,340 
1900 11,558 678,100 
1905 15,065 893,069 
1909 15,779 938,560 


It is interesting to compare with the above the statistics of the 
distribution of federal pensions in Georgia as compiled from the 
reports of the United States Commissioner of Pensions: 
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Number of pensioners. Amount paid. 
1895 3,708 $483,569 
1900 3,661 464,987 
1905 3,698 508,486 
1909 3,492 561,077 


The average Confederate pension in Georgia in 1909 was 
$59.48. In the same year the pensioners of the federal govern- 
ment in Georgia received on the average $160.67. The difference 
in favor of the federal pensioners was due to the much higher 
rates allowed by the national laws. 

From the foregoing it is evident that the southern states have 
been severely handicapped in a financial way in dealing with 
their problems of education and social progress. They have been 
indirectly taxed for the support of a lavish federal pension system 
which has returned to their people only a fraction of the funds 
collected. They are paying to their own Confederate soldiers 
many millons of dollars annually as pensions. It is no small 
thing for a state like Georgia to have paid out fourteen million 
dollars in pensions in little more thanascoreofyears. Itis worth 
noting, too, that the money spent for Confederate pensions in 
the South has been for the most part raised by direct taxation 
on the real and personal property of the states concerned. The 
tax has not been painlessly extracted. Resources, meagre as 
compared with those of most of the northern states, have been 
cheerfully drawn upon by the South to meet the needs of the Con- 
federate veterans. To the South with its own burdens to bear, 
the extravagance and waste of the federal pension system has 
worked especial hardship. Forthisthere seems to be no remedy. 
But certainly the conditions disclosed indicate that any expendi- 
ture of federal money for the special benefit of the South, or any 
contribution of northern millions for southern education, may 
be regarded in some sense as due reparation for injustice done. 








Theodore Roosevelt: A Characterization by 
Guglielmo Ferrero.* 


TRANSLATED BY Roy TEMPLE Howse, 


Southwestern State Normal School, Weatherford, Oklahoma. 


Mr. Roosevelt is a singular mixture of contradictory qualities. 
“T’m a barbarian, Signor Ferrero,’’ he said to me one day, after 
he had shown me the rich collection of guns he had made for his 
hunting trip in Africa. 

The man finds a keen delight in violent exercise, in dangerous 
sports, in savage nature,—in all that seems most completely op- 
posed to the refinements of civilization. But this ‘“barbarian”’ is 
also a man of profound and delicate culture; an “intellectual,” 
as they say in Europe; a “‘scholar’’ as they say here [in America. ] 
His culture and his passion for reading are extraordinary; he 
reads ceaselessly, in all the moments of leisure which he does not 
devote to sport, with astonishing rapidity, and thanks to his ex- 
cellent memory, he retains a large part of what he reads. His 
taste for general ideas struck me especially, coming as he does 
from a people whose principal defect is just their lack of general 
ideas. Be it good or bad, this hunter of wild beasts has a phil- 
osophy of life and the world, and from this point of view, al- 
though with less of finesse, he is very much like the public men of 
France. 

It is not, then, difficult to understand why a man endowed 
with so rare a temperament should busy himself so much with 
the great and eternal conflict between what is called civilization 
and the social condition which is defined as barbarism. But the 
society in which he lives, in which he has become one of the great 
personages, must also have kept him constantly conscious ofhow 
living, eternal, and universal this problem is. What strikes the 
European observer most forcibly in “‘young’’ America, if he visits 
that country without preconceived ideas, favorable or unfavor- 
able, is the mixture of contradictory elements which constitutes 
her society. You find here, along with the exuberance of youth, 
the signs of a precocious aging; young in certain directions, 





*Professor House has translated the Italian historian’s discussion of Roose- 
velt from the Paris weekly, Les Annales Politiques et Litteraires. 
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America is in others older than the oldest of Europe; if there is a 
country where one has an opportunity of studying the destruc- 
tive power of civilization, it is this country, which, nevertheless, 
still holds a rich treasure of primitive energy. 

I might mention numerous instances; I shall confine myself to 
one, the one which has so forcibly attracted the attention of the 
“barbarian” Roosevelt: the diminution in the birth-rate. I have 
often heard admirers of young America in France complain that 
in their own “old” country the population is not increasing. 
Now statistics have shown us that the population of America 
would diminish instead of increase, if Europe did not discharge 
her surplus population on this immense continent. But figures 
never give more than a pale image of the great phenomena of 
life. It is necessary to visit the country to realize what a fearful 
harvest of humanity is reaped by the “strenuous life.” Outside 
of the European immigrants, in families that are purely Ameri- 
can or entirely Americanized, celibacy and sterility tend to be- 
come the general rule in all classes,—with the lower orders, as 
with the middle and higher strata. Life in America is organized 
in such a manner, it is so complicated, so expensive, so rapid, 
that the middle and lower classes find it increasingly difficult to 
rear children. They lack the time, the money, and also the 
courage. 

Mr. Roosevelt is very clearly conscious of this state of affairs. 
I said to him one day that it seemed to me as if young America 
were growing old before her time. 

“You are right,” he replied. “It is a great error to call the 
countries of America, as you are constantly doing in Europe, 
young countries. The expression is not clear, and it leads to mis- 
understanding. In reality, America has been, and still is being, 
peopled by Europeans, who come from countries where the civili- 
zation is old and who continue here the civilization they have left 
on the other side.” 

It is not strange, then, that this statesman, that this lettered 
’ was keenly interested in the crises of the Roman re- 
public. He found in them something of the history of his own 
country, the same insoluble problems, the eternal conflict of social 
forces which everywhere transform ideas, customs, institutions. 
Very often, when we talked of all these great questions in his 


“barbarian,” 
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office, I thought of Scipio Aemilius and of Polybius! How many 
times the Greek historian and the Roman senator must have said 
to each other, in Greek and Latin, the very things that we were 
saying, now in French, now in English! But I must remark here 
that in this case the man who represented Scipio Aemilius in the 
comparison knows nothing of the pessimism which so tragically 
darkened the minds of the Roman nobility during that great 
crisis. From this point of view Mr. Roosevelt is a genuine Amer- 
ican. He sees the evil, he sees the danger, but he has confidence 
in the future and in his country. One of the last things he said to 
me, when I was taking leave of him, was this: 

“You are a great historian, but you are too skeptical and 
pessimistic.”” I understood very well what he meant by this 
statement, and from the bottom of my heart I wished for him 
that his optimism might not be disappointed. But I am by no 
means sure that such optimisn can become a universal philosophy 
of life, good for all countries and all periods. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


THE PoEMS OF JAMES RYDER RANDALL. Edited by Matthew Page An- 
drews. New York: Tandy-Thomas Company, 1910—xii, 221 pp. 

It is now nearly a half-century since the thrilling war-lyric, 
Maryland, My Maryland, was given to the Confederate cause, 
and now for the first time the collected poems of its author, 
James Ryder Randall (1839-1908), are published in adequate 
form. From time to time his verses have been presented in an- 
thologies; in 1908, soon after his death, a very poor collection 
appeared; but, owing to the poet’s habit of giving his manu- 
scripts to any one who asked for them, and keeping no copy for 
himself, it required a more diligent search and a much longer 
time to get together a fair compilation than the earlier editors 
seemed willing to grant. Doubtless the present editor, Mr. Mat- 
thew Page Andrews, of Baltimore, lays no claim to having se- 
cured a complete list of Randall’s verse; but that he has obtained 
for this volume the best work of the “‘ Poet Laureate of the Lost 
Cause’’ and some of the best work of its kind done in the South 
is apparent. 

The introduction, covering thirty-four pages, is excellent 
throughout. One would seek elsewhere in vain to obtain many 
of the facts here presented; while the information, though con- 
densed, is happily phrased. The poems themselves are divided 
into five classes: arlier Poems, Poems of Love and Sentiment, 
War Poems and Elegies, Miscellaneous Poems, and Poems Me- 
morial and Religious. It is extremely doubtful whether the first 
section adds anything to the book, if it does not positively de- 
tract from its merit; for the poems of the youthful bard are such 
as many a youthful bard has written, and no more. The second 
division, however, dealing with “Love and Sentiment,” contains 
some lines decidedly appealing in sprightliness, tenderness, and 
melody,—lines which of themselves should have given Randall 
some favor, even had he never written the famous cry to arms, 
Ma Belle Creole, Eidolon, My Bonny Kate, and other stanzas 
trip along with that gracefulness which we have learned to love 
in Holmes or in our present-day Southern poet, Dr. Samuel Min- 
turn Peck. 
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It would seem from this collection that Randall’s most virile 
work centers itself about the Civil War. There was a strain of 
Irish fighting blood in him, as in his friend, Father Ryan, and at 
the sound of battle it ran high. Maryland is, of course, the most 
vigorous poem of the War section, or of the whole book, for that 
matter; but his lines on Pelham, On the Rampart, Memorial 
Day, and his reply to Father Ryan, The Unconquered Banner, al- 
though by no means perfect in rhythm, are strong in conviction 
and martial in tone. 

“But taught by heroes, who had yielded life, 
We fainted not, nor faltered in the strife; 


With weapons bright, from peaceful Reason won, 
We cleaved the clouds and gained the golden sun.” 


Yet, the man who could write such earnest and even fiery lines 
as are found in this section possessed, at the same moment, a 
strain of humor that enabled him to write such sarcastic bits as— 


“Loud Sir, I am 
Myself o’erthrown 
By your tremendous racket ; 
But let us see 
In what degree 
That you and I most lack it. 


“A wise old saw 
Hath made it law— 
(Now all your ears displaying) 
That lions quell 
Their roar a spell 
When jackasses are a-braying!”’ 

The French blood in Randall’s veins gave him a touch of Nor- 
man sentiment—the same artistic, emotional view of life and 
death that wrought the King Arthur legend into an ideal of truth 
aud beauty—and this trait enabled him to express most deli- 
cately some of the sadder, deeper phases of this existence. Thus 
in After a Little While : 

“After a little while, 
When all the glories of the night and day 
Have fled for aye; 
From Friendship’s glance, and Beauty’s winsome smile, 
I pass away, 
After a little while. 
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“After a little while 
And clouds that shimmer on the robes of June 
And vestal moon 
No more my vagrant fancies can beguile— 
I slumber soon, 
After a little while.”’ 


This gift, under the influence of his church, the Roman Catholic, 
develops once or twice into a real religious passion in the last 
division of the book, Poems Memorial and Religious, notably in 
Magdalen and Resurgam. 

In the concise and informing notes, as elsewhere, it is a pleas- 
ure to note the absence of that fulsome and foolish praise which 
has so frequently tainted Southern criticism. True, itis amatter 
of regret that the publishers have placed upon the cover such a 
statement as this: “The depth of feeling, the originality of form 
and expression, the delicacy of sentiment, and the musical cadence 
of the rhythm of these verses prove Randall to have been one of 
the great American poets;” but Mr. Andrews’ criticisms do not 
deal in such injudicious conclusions. In his opinion, “Randall 
will certainly not be allowed to record himself as the least of our 
lyricists, but will be given a place among our sweeter poets of 
peace and that of laureate in the War between the Sections.”’ 

All in all, the book is well compiled, well edited, and well 
printed. Several of the poems might well have been spared; 
for they are faulty in metre and not strikingly original in con- 
tents. It is sometimes interesting, however, to see where a poet 
fails as well as where he succeeds, and this is easily discovered in 
the present volume. It is a worthy contribution to the minor 
poetry of America, and a source of interesting side lights on the 
author of one famous and lasting song. 

Car Ho.uinay. 
Southwestern Presbyterian University. 


Some Frienps oF Mine. By E. V. Lucas. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1909,—362 pp. 

The announcement of this volume by Mr. Lucas was hailed with 
much pleasure by all readers of his various books. It is a happy 
idea to present from all literature descriptions of persons, great 
and small, representing every class and occupation of mankind, 
who have especially appealed to a wide reader. And Mr. Lucas, 
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an admirer and biographer of Charles Lamb, certainly should be 
well fitted to make such a collection. 

How various are the types represented in his book will be 
made clear by the headings of the different divisions: Chance 
Acquaintance, Urban Humorists, The Country Gentleman, Good 
Servants, Two Cricketers, The Simple Minds, Two Borrowers, 
Human Divines, The Law, The Healers, Nimrod’s Heroes, The 
Champions, The Adventurers, Wild Irishmen, The Masters, Monk 
and Lover, Six Painters, The Poets, The Talkers, Two Book- 
worms, Collectors, The Patriots, Teachers of Youth, The Gentle, 
Last of All. The book thus becomes somewhat like the ‘‘Per- 
sonals” of the town paper, and one looks eagerly for one’s 
friends and acquaintances. 

Mr. Lucas’s book is entertaining and commendable and will 
appeal strongly not simply to readers of books but especially to 
all men interested in human nature. It is a sort of sym- 
posium of frank and sincere individuals who abound in un- 
affected human nature and primitive simplicity. It con- 
tains many first class anecdotes about both well, and little, 
known personalities. Some of the stories cited about famous 
literary characters are strikingly apt for the purpose of revealing 
some pronounced characteristic; for instance, a story of De 
Quincey’s offering as security for aloan of seven shillings six pence 
a fifty pound bank note, which he found only with difficulty after 
long fumbling among rubbish in his various pockets. Or what 
better sums up the opinion of Walter Savage Landor of the atti- 
tude of the general reading public to him than this sentence 
quoted from him: “I shall dine late; but the dining-room will 
be well lighted and the guests few and select.’’ And there is per- 
haps a good bit of unworldly philosophy in the quoted advice of 
a naive Cambridge professor to a young man tortured by religi- 
ous doubts and difficulties: ‘Difficulties! Doubts! Take a 
couple of glasses of port. If that don’t dispel them, take two 
more, and continue the dose until you have found ease of mind.” 

Certainly the reply cited by Mr. Lucas of the sportsman John 
Hawkes as to whether he liked some particular horse cannot ap- 
ply in toto to Mr. Lucas: “I like very few horses, very few wo- 
men, and d——d few men!” He has an exceedingly wide range 


of friendship. 
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And yet his book is a disappointment. He introduces many 
characters that seemingly he might well have left out; for the 
reader cannot see from the given description why they have been 
brought in. Often, too, he has not been happy in the selection of 
articles about some well known characters. Certainly the reader 
gets a very imperfect conception of Leonardo da Vinci from the 
translated description by Vasari. And one wonders why other 
men are left out. But of course those included are Mr. Lucas’s 
friends, not necessarily ours, and we shall have to put up with 
them. W. H. WannaMAKER. 


RECONSTRUCTION IN Texas. By Charles William Ramsdell. New York: 
Columbia University, 1910. [Studies in History, Economics, and 
Public Law. Vol. XXXVI, No. 1]. 

All the states which underwent the process of reconstruction, 
except Louisiana and Florida, have been the subject of investiga- 
tion during a part or all of the period from 1865 to 1876, and the 
late Professor Ficklen’s Reconstruction in Louisianais announced 
for publication the coming academic year by the Johns Hopkins 
Press. With a series of studies in individual states to clear the 
way, the comparative treatment of the agencies of reconstruc- 
tion, of results in the South, and of the interaction of sectional 
and national politics seems to be inorder. Generalizations, how- 
ever, will always be limited by exceptions, for the local history 
of the South during reconstruction, as in ante-bellum days, was 
full of contrasts. Political solidarity is the result, not the ante- 
cedent or the contemporary of reconstruction. 

This lack of uniformity in the experience of the South during re- 
construction is impressed on one by reading Dr. Ramsdell’s mon- 
ograph. During the war Texas was never penetrated by 
Federal troops, good crops were raised, and intercourse with 
Europe was kept open by way of Mexico. Consequently the eco- 
nomic oppression which followed the war was not so great in 
Texas as elsewhere. The disorder in the state was due largely to 
the evils inherent in the government of a frontier country. The 
negro problem also was less pressing than in the other Cotton 
States. Consequently the problems of reconstruction in Texas 
were more political than social or economic. 
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So the facts of political or party development form the theme 
of Dr. Ramsdell’s study. The usual division between conserva- 
tive and radical policies was evident in the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1866. The conservatives, overwhelmingly victorious 
in the succeeding state elections, were dislodged by the Reconstruc- 
tion Acts of Congress and the partisan policy of General Sheri- 
dan. However, the triumph of the radicals was accompanied by 
a factional division, whose development is really the subject of 
greatest interest in the reconstruction of Texas. One group of 
leaders interpreted the Reconstruction Acts to have abrogated 
all laws under the Johnsonian régime as well as the Confederacy; 
to them and their measures was applied the term ab initio. This 
radicalism was opposed by the moderates, who accepted the work 
of the state government of 1865-’67. The two factions took 
sides on a purely sectional issue, the division of Texas into sev- 
eral states, and the restrictions to be placed on the franchise. 
Although the moderates had a majority among the people and in 
the Constitutional Convention of 1868-69, the radical or ab 
initio faction, through the policy of President Grant in recogniz- 
ing them as the true Republican party in Texas, through the in- 
fluence of Federal patronage, the military authorities in Texas, 
the negro vote, and the Loyal League, were able to build up an 
efficient machine and carried the elections of 1869 by a small ma- 
jority. But the policy of Davis, the Governor elected, was dicta- 
torial; by acts of the legislature too much power was centralized 
in the executive; an inevitable reaction followed; the way was 
opened for the revival of the Democratic party, which won the 
elections of 1873. Nowhere in the South did the Republican 
party have a better chance to build up an organization; its fail- 
ure was due to internal dissension and unwise legislation. 

Such are the impressions produced on the reader by Dr. Rams. 
dell’s investigation. He has made a contribution to political 
history which meets the general high standard of historical 
studies in the Southwest. Wixuiam K. Boyp. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF SPEECH. By Dora Duty Jones. New York: Har- 
per Bros, 1909,—331 pp. 
Miss Jones is a teacher of English to foreigners, especially 
singers, and has worked out a successful scientific method for ac- 
quiring correct pronunciation of sounds which one’s vocal organs 
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for various reasons do not readily produce. Her book contains 
a description of this method, some practical exercises which she 
has found heipful, and also some very timely and remarkably 
astute phonetic observations on English and American pronunci- 
ation of the sounds of the English language. 

The appeal of Miss Jones for a wise study of phonetics in which 
diction is not neglected should meet with a hearty response from 
all teachers of language, whether native or foreign; for Dr. 
Sweet’s assertion that the science of phonetics is the “‘indispensa- 
ble foundation for the study of all language” is unquestionably 
true. 

The reviewer agrees with the author that the eminent impor- 
tance of the tongue in correct sound production has been too 
often lost sight of. The most valuable of her suggestions are 
those concerning the drill and control of this organ of speech. 

Part II of the book is intended to serve as a practical guide in 
language study. It is full of wise suggestions and will surely 
prove extremely helpful not only to students and teachers but 
also to singers who, with no knowledge of a foreign language, 
desire to sing songs in that language. Miss Jones’s book isalto- 
gether a commendable piece of work. 

W. H. WANNAMAKER. 


My FrienD THE INDIAN. By James McLaughlin. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1910,—xiii., 417 pp. 

This volume is in large part a record of thirty-eight years of 
life among, and dealings with, the Indians. The author, who is 
now United States Indian Inspector, was formerly agent to the 
Sioux Indians at Devil’s Lake and Standing Rock agencies, North 
Dakota. His work is written in a spirit of sympathy and friend- 
ship with the Indians. Its pages are rich with the fruit of along 
and varied experience in dealing with Indian affairs. A flood of 
light is thrown upon Indian character and customs, and also upon 
the history of the relations of the white man to the Indian. The 
chapters are always readable, and at times of thrilling interest. 
There are many excellent illustrations, most of them of impor- 
tant Indian chiefs. As a first-hand study of the Indian, this 
work will be difficult to surpass. 
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Inspector McLaughlin does not believe that the government 
should continue to hold the funds of the Indian tribes, doling out 
the interest in the form of annuities. He claims that the reliance 
on this support has prevented many of the tribes from learning 
to depend on their labor for a living. If the Indian is given the 
principal of his funds and is left to look out for himself, Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin believes that his manhood and self-reliance will be de- 
veloped. Thus he can be saved from chronic indigence and ul- 
timate poverty and-be started on the road to complete civiliza- 
tion and independence. This opinion is convincingly presented. 

W. H. G. 


BJGRNSTJERNE BsGORNsoN, 1832-1910. By William Morton Payne. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 1910,—98 pp. 

This timely booklet, which is an enlargement ofan appreciative 
article by Mr. Payne contributed in 1902 to the International 
Quarterly, is reeommended to everyone desiring to know some- 
thing about the great Norwegian poet who recently died in Paris. 
Mr. Payne is evidently a great admirer of the dead author, and in 
his partisan zeal he writes at times a little effusively of his merits 
as man and poet. Still he gives in short space much information 
and offers considerable intelligent and illuminating criticism of 
all the poet’s bestknown works. Itis tobe hoped that this most 
readable essay will win new friends for Bjdrnson, ‘‘the incarna- 
tion of a whole people.” 

W. H. WANNAMAKER. 


SixtH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LIBRARY BOARD OF THE VIRGINIA STATE 
LIBRARY, 1908-1909. To WHICH If APPENDED THE SIXTH ANNUAL 
REPORT OF THE STATE LiBRaRIAN. Richmond: 1910. 

This volume, besides such information as is usually given in 
similar reports, containsa trial bibliography of Colonial Virginia 
from 1754to 1776 by William Clayten Torrence, and astudy ofthe 
Separation of Church and State in Virginia by H. J. Eckenrode, 
archivist. Dr. Eckenrode’s monograph is based on manuscript 
as well as published sources and throws much light on political 
as well as ecclesiastical history. It is an example of the wisdom 
of placing men of university training in care of archives under 
such conditions that they can pursue investigations as well as 
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attend to routine duties. Such a policy, if widely pursued in the 
South, would be a great influence toward giving southern history 
a place in historical writing commensurate with the past leader- 
ship of the South in public affairs. 

WituiaM K. Boyp. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have recently published a volume of 
“Southern Prose and Poetry” for schools, edited by Professor 
Edwin Mims of the University of North Carolina and Professor 
Bruce R. Payne of the University of Virginia. The principal pur- 
pose of the collection is ‘to inspire the youth of the South to a 
more earnest and intelligent study of the literature of that sec- 
tion.” An introduction of eighteen pages is supplied by the edi- 
tors, and they append to the volume short biographical sketches 
of the authors represented. The profuse use of notes has been 
avoided. In the introduction, essays are mentioned as among 
the forms of literature to be represented in the compilation. 
However, the reader will seek them in vain. The selectionsmade 
include short stories, extracts from historical romances, poems, 
letters, and orations. The wide-awake student who uses this 
volume will certainly be interested to seek further acquaintance 
with many of the authors here represented. As a convenient in- 
troduction to the work of southern writers, the collection will 
have a distinct field of usefulness. 


The fourteenth annual publication of Atlanta University (136 
pp.) is edited by Professor W. E. Burghardt DuBois and is de- 
voted to the subject “Efforts of Negro Americans for Social Bet- 
terment.’’ This social study is most interesting and informing. 
It really will serve as a valuable handbook of facts regarding the 
progress of the negro race. Among the many subjects included 
are churches, schools, philanthropy and charities, literary and 
social organizations, and negro literature andnewspapers. This 
useful publication deserves a wide circulation. 


The Century Company has just published a new school history 
of the United States by Dr. S. E. Forman. The work isreadable, 
is written in a spirit of fairness to all sections of the country, and 
is provided with excellent and abundant maps and illustrations. 
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On some controverted questions, such as the Tilden-Hayes con- 
test of 1876, Dr. Forman states conceded facts but does not take 
sides. Residents of the thriving city of Durham, North Carolina, 
will object to being ignored in the statement that Johnston sur- 
rendered to Sherman near Raleigh, although Durham was not 
much of a place at the close of the Civil War. Dr. Forman’s book 
is provided with several appendices which should be of aid to 
both teachers and students. 


The Carnegie Foundation has recently issued a bulletin on 
“Medical Education in the United States and Canada” by Abra- 
ham Flexner. Some of the facts disclosed in this comprehensive 
report ought to make it incumbent upon many medical faculties 
in the South either to put their colleges in order, or, if unable to 
accomplish this, to close them. By an evident oversight, Ala- 
bama is omitted from a list of the eleven states of the South 
in a footnote on page 148, Kentucky being substituted. 


Mr. J. B. Hubbell is the author of a recently published memorial 
volume on the “Lives of Franklin Plato Eller and John Carlton 
Eller.” The work is a touching tribute to two brothers of great 


talent and promise who were prematurely taken from this life, 
the one before his college days were over and the other just after 
graduation. Their college speeches and essays included in the 
volume, together with the facts brought out in Mr. Hubbell’s 
sketches of their lives, will be of especial interest to the alumni of 
the University of North Carolina from the light thrown upon 
undergraduate life while the two Ellers were students. Mr. 
Leonard Van Noppen contributes to the volume an elegy entitled 
“The Brothers,” which contains many lines of unusual poetic 
merit. 

One could not wish for better summer reading than Winston 
Churchill’s new book, “A Modern Chronicle,” published by The 
Macmillan Company. It is an acutely observant and powerful 
study of the social career of an attractive and ambitious young 
American woman. Especially timely is the presentation of the 
divorce problem of present day society. For the discerning mind 
there are many lessons in the volume, but it is free from preach- 
ing. Mr. Churchill knows how to attain his ends by artistic 
methods. 





